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MAURICE DURANT. 
—_-—~> —- 
CHAPTER XXIII. 
Gold! yellow, glittering, precious gold! 
o . . > ? 


What need we should have any friends if we 
should never have any need of them ? 
Timon of Athens. 

Nexr day two topics were flying about the county 
and filling the gossip-mongers with goods, the en- 
gagement of Lord Crownbrilliants and Miss Lawley 
and the daring attempt at burglary at the Cottage 
which that lady had so bravely prevented. 

These two eyents and the grand féte at the Folly 
set the whole district in a ferment; nothing else 
was talked about, and before the evening had closed 
in Lady Mildred’s drawing-room was full of dis- 
tinguished visitors, who had come to kill two birds 
with one stone—learn the full and latest particulars 
of the dramatic scene with the burglar and congratu- 
late Miss Lawley upon her conquest. 

Lord Crownbrilliants had very nearly fainted wlien 
Carlotta, in calm tones, had given him a concise ac- 
count of the affair, and wanted to rush off to town 
aud offer an enormous reward for the capture of the 
man ; but Carlotta not only begged him to refrain from 
any attempts to capture Cribby Bill but actually re- 
fused to give a description of his appearance. 

“What is this about Carlotta Lawley’s engace- 
ment, Chudleigh ?” asked Sir Fielding as’ Chudleigh 
entered the library with a letter in his hand. 

“Who told yqu, sir?’ replied Chudleigh, Scotch 
fashion, by asking andéther question. 

“Maud,” replied Sir’Fielding: “Ste has just 
come back from the Cottage, and is filled with ¢ome 
Story of a:burglary, or attempt at it) that! occurred 
there last night, and Odrlotta’s engagement with 
Lord C¥owabzrilliants.” 

“ I suppose it is: true »thon, sir,” said Chudleigh, 
turning tothe window till his face had reguined some- 
thing {bis usual, colour. 


“Iam deighted to know that it is,” eaid Sir 
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Fielding. “ It is a splendid match for her—sp:en- 
did. Lord Crowunbrilliants is just the husband for 
such aregal creature as Carlotta Lawley, to say 
nothing of the title and the broad estates. She will 
look well in her coronet——” 

“T came todisturb you with this letter,” said Chud- 
leigh, not able to bear more, and he Jaid it on the 
table. “It is a notice from the solicitors. Two 
weeks only remain,” 

Sir Fieldiog shrank back into his chair. 

“Two weeks!” he repeated, “ Longer than that, 
Chud, surely, Two weeks! What isto be done?” 

Chudleigh shook his head. 

“T am ata loss, sir,” he said. ‘“ We can scarcely 
hope to raise the money, and, if not, the Hall——” 

Sir Fielding held up his white hand tremblingly. 

“Don’t say it, Chud, Bad enough to kuow it, to 
think of it, without giving it tongue.” 

Chudleigh sighed, and there followed a minute’s 
silence, Sir Fielding shrinking into his chair with his 
hand before his eyes. 

Presently, with a suddenness that startled Chud- 
leigh, he said : 

**Chud, I’ll try the Folly.” 

Chudleigh started and crimsoned. 

“There is no other course?” he added, though in- 
terrogatively, 

“T know of nona,” said Chudleigh. 

“Then I will go,” said Sir Fielding nerving him- 
self to a fit of energy, and rising from his chair. 

“ At once, sir?” said Chudleigh, with the inward 
longing to postpone the trial he knew it would be 
for his father. 

“ Ay, at once, Chad, at once,” replied Sir Fielding, 
brokenly, “Delays are dangerous. It is the last 
moment, or nearly so ; besides, Chud, it will cost me 
as much to do it a weck henceas it does ndw.”’ 

“Let me go with you, sir,” said Chudleigh. 

* No, no,” replied Sir Fielding, though reluctantly. 
*T’ll go alone. I don’t think 1 could bear you to 
hear me asking him.” 

He rang the bell for William, his valet. 





Chuileigh, when Sir Fielding had left the room, 


sank into the straight-backed chair beside the win- 
dow, and stared moodily across the park. 

Strange! the blow had fallen very lightly upon 
him ; his poverty did not seem so bitter now. He 
forgot or did not know that despair deadens the heart 
and numbs the senses. 

Meanwhile, Sir Fielding, with bent head and heavy 
hand upon his carved stick, was walking across the 
park, on Lis way to ask fora loan from the cotton 
spinner whose existence a few months back he had 
refused to recognize, 

“ He will think,” he murmured, “that I have ac- 
cepted his friendship as a lead up to this. Ah! what 
would J. do—what. would I not suffer to have the 
golden years back again! I might have worked this 
money out of the estate. Might! might! What.is 
the use of might? My opportunities have been spent 
and lost amongst the dry records of the past. Books 
bring comfort, they say; they have |rought ruin to 
me, At least, but for them I might have staved it 
off, and still handed down the Hall as a heritage tomy 
children,” and thinking thus the old aristocrat bowed 
his head still lower to hide the tears that fell upon his 
white-frilled shirt. 

He had reached the corner of the road that branched 
off to the Rectory, and, with the intention of cutting 
his way short by going through the Rectory Wood, 
had opened the gate, when the owner, followed by 
Tigris, the dog, strode from amongst the trees and 
swung it back for him. 

“Ah! good-morning !” said Sir Fielding, lifting his 
hat, at which the other completely bowed his head. 
“T am caught trespassing.” 

‘Not trespassing, but conferring an honour,” re- 
plied Maurice Durant, bending with his kingly bow. 
“The Rectory and its grounds are at your disposal, 
Sir Fielding.” 

“ You are too generous,” said Sir Fielding, passing 
through the gate and leauing his arm agaiust the post, 
for he was rather tired. 

“Not more so than yourself,” retorted Maurice 
Durant, with a grave smile. “It is not once only 
chat you bave placed the Hall at my disposal.” 
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Sir Fielding winced. 

“What I pfferad I meanty’ he said, @adly; then, 
moved by an -uneontroHable~ impulse; ho- added, 
“Tt will not be in my power, perhaps, to continue my, 
offer long.” 

At the words and the sad tone the stalwart figure 
started the slightest in the world, and his heavy biows 
lowered cearchingly, as, fixing his eyés upon the pate, 
gentle face, he said, the foreign accent very palpable: 

“ What mean you ?” 

Sir Fielding looked up fato the noble face, and an- 
swered bitterly, after a moment's hesitation: 

“T don’t know why I should not tell you, Mr. 
Durant. I should have told your father in the years 
gone by. Where do you thiuk I am going now ?” 

Maurice Durant, whose frown had grown darker at 
Sir Fielding’s mention of his father, raised bis brows 
with a shrug of his stalwart shoulders. 


“Tam going to the Folly,” said Sir Fielding, 


raising his head, “to beg a loan of Mr. Gregsom 
wherewith to pay off a mortgage on the Hall w ‘ 
forecloses.in a fortnight’s time.” 

Slowly, with sad, bitter distinctness, the words fell 


brokenly from the thin, quivering lips; and: at their. 


close the blue eyes were filled with tears, 
There wasa minute’s pause, 
looked up agaim\he saw a light in the dark eyes gaze~ 
ing down at tim that he had never seen there beforey. 
a light he would not have thought the stern, flores 
eyes capable of’ possessing. ue 
“To the Folly!” said the grand voice, loweredita 


a pitch of gentleness that corresponded with the:| “Do yourKeep this enorinous sum, off money in 
gaze, and equally surprised Sir Fielding, “To thie’ worm eaten cabinet ?” 
Folly! Why walk-sefar, Sir Fielding? The Rec): Times ‘the, treasure bowed! with js sir: 
tory is much nearer” : 8 
“ The Rectory” murmured Sir Fialdings. “But” continued Sir Fieldingy, “ars:you note 
“ Ay, the ” repeated: Mauricay of 2 By the way an attempt was mad 
“You spolte-of my> fathem-jnasnows;, he wonlil! hawe:|’ gilast night. MM would: | 


considgred it not fanftomron ineult to. pase lis. house: 
in searelrof a favoun;, what cause liave youjto. deem: 


me more gracious?” Wiiyshould Sir Melding betoo | 


proud tostake aid from:tlioseewiiom He hag:Helpediin 
the pase?” 

And the darkveyes fiastiedinow alimost angrilfs. 

Sir Melding stared) bewiltiered’ 

Couldit: be pussible: that: this strange being really: 
copsideved his negleeting tovask’ himforthe-loam.an: 


insult ? 


you were wrong; Sir Pieldingy, theresis,gold in them. 
still—idle gold that; conlé& find no Vetter: use: and 
purposethan. to relieve, liowevwer slightly, thie: wants. 
of Chickester Hall,’”” 

As the noble word&rangront} like-tlte, pealing: of a 
grand organ Sir Fielding alimog lost their eense in 
the feeling of admiring awe flat filled Lim; for the 
form raised to its great height, and the glorious 
tanued head with its flowing hair, seemed rather that 
of some heroic medivwal king, than a, reotor,of the 
nineteenth century. 

For amonient he was, speqchilesa, than;he stam- 
mered : 

“I—I thouglit yon were pexliaps unable--—” 

“T forgive you; sayno more,” said Manrice Da- 
rant, holding out his hand. “Though J will not say 
I could have done so hai’ you, reached. tlie Polly, 
Come, Sir Fielding, lef us walk to my dén—itis ia- 
deed a den—and get this trivial‘busimess. sattled”’ 

“Trivial!” repeated Sir Chicliester, shaking his 
head. “The amaunt——” 

“Ts not over lialf million of pounds ?” 

Sir Fielding smiled: 

“Good, then, it is smajl;” said Mauri¢e Durant. 
“Come.” 

And he strode up the narrow path with the bear- 
ing of an emperor, 

Sir Fielding walko@ ‘at his side, wondering and 
marvelling, scarce alile to persuade himself, that’ he 
had not gone to sleep in the liot sunshine and was in 
the land of a dream. 

Opening a small side door, with a key, Maurice 
Durant held it until Sir Fielding had passed through 
and then, following him, closed and; bolted it. 

Then together thay ascended the darkeued sfairs, 
lined with dim, dast-covered’ faces of‘past and'gone 
Durante, and glittering here and there with patches 
of gold carving, sti unfaded, 

Stopping at a doer, which Sir Fielding remembered 
asthe entrance to Gerald Durant’s own room, Maa- 
rice Durant unlocked it, and as»before held it for Sir 
Fielding to pass. 

As he entered the baronet started, The room wag 
furnished as it wes; the furniture oecapied the same, 
places as it did in the time when‘the Rectory was the 
glory of the county. 

Eyery chair wagiu its old place, the sunlight falling 
on the same cabinet, the ancient fire irons leaving 
against the old brass trestles, everything in the room, 
sma!l anj great, as it was the night Maurice Durant’s 


‘| Biel 


When Sir Fielding 


easier to oar London thieves than: to: 


‘the or worst parv of yourlife in desert solitudes, 


Mantrice Durant wheeled a chair from the table 
and with a“ Be geated, Sir Fieldig,” walke@to the 
ol cabinet,;"and, taking a bunclt of-Keys fronr his 
packet, unlocked one of the drawers. 

Sir Fiélditg watehed-with carious saxiety, feeling: 
half bewildered. 

When the drawer was pulled out Maurice Durant 
Weiit to a cupboard, and, swinging back its carved 
and, gilded door, tock from ite shelves large q paint 
wineflask and a glass. 

“Borgunty,” he said; with «curt smile; “the-only- 
wine the Rectory owns, as you may remember, Sir 
Fielding. Will you drink ?” 

Sir Fielding bowed, and silently filled his glass— 
also quaintly cut and of foreign make. 

“ It is superb wine!” he said, “ Did you find this in 
the cellars?” — > 

Maurice nodded, : 

“Ay! An armyyofeiittles, cobwelbed and-dust- 
covered.” 2 , 


“ The wine is measly aeold as-the honse,”” mid Sir 
ding. . : 
i “hind Tittle. , "said Maurice Durant; with 


r touch it? 


Tlien: hewentback to the cabiuet:and/lifted.« ba 
the drawér. 











%, x , >i 
Heavens, my dear Dorant!’’ he 


r 


old. place and: déeamp w ith; the money,”” 

Maurice Darant'smiled.agai 

“Let them come;” he. sai “They are, weloomer! 
to.the money so,thatthey de not disturb its: oswaer: 
Have no fea; Sim Fidliing. I havew knackhof: 
_ingyeare of'myrown. if P think it worth, the. figh 
‘fory. which; agforthia dross, I donots””’ 
“Bunt why notbank it?” said Sir Pieldting, even: lil 


of ‘capital, 
“Bankit, why?” replied Maurice. Durant, fie 
‘ibg, “That, it may breedmare? What do I). wlio: 
live-by-my gumand spend nothing; want-with-« 
talorinterest?” Bah! Sir Bigldfig, you have lived" 
poomds: thie old moneyrfldated island. Had you spent 


amoug~praitigvayd mountain wilds, living by your 
hands’ strength and your brain’s cunning, figlting 
for your daily life with wild beasts and wilder men, 
you would know: how» tor sgony this glittering dust 
that takes its value from place,and nat from worth.” 

Sir, Fielding bawed.. 

* Pardon me, Mr. Durant,”’he said, with earnest 
gravity. “Mine wag a wortlfless' anxjety—-yours, a 
noble carelessness. I; alas !'am compelléd. to value 
thie dust at the price, my, fellow men, nay,, my credi- 
tors, put upon it——” 

“Nay, pardon me,” broke in Maurice Durant, laying 
his haud ‘upon the olf’ man’s shoulder with a grasp 
that was almost,a cayess and had something, toughing 
in its gesture of respect. “ You were, right—-I wrong. 
The, dross is valuable if only for the,singJé reagon 
that it is of service to you. , Tél mg, is there suffidient 
there ?” 

Sir Fielding, not daring to say more for fear of 
raising the strange being’s auger, and deeming. it the 
truest generosity to accept with lite, verbiage tle 
— offer, glanced’ at the notes. and weighed the, 

ag. 

* More than enough,,T think,” lie said; 
canuotsay. Chudleigh could tell.” 

“ Then let Mr, Chichester estimate it,” gaid’ Maurice 
Durant. 
more notes but that this pile is all L possesy . Tliere 
is plenty more gold,” he added, quickly, seaing, the 
reluctant crossing, of Sig Fieldigg’s brow—" more 
than I shall ever need.” 


“ really: 


Sir Fielding, the tears in hia eyes. 

“By not wounding me -with. thanks,” rephied, the 
other. “TI have fewnpoments of'pleasure, Sir Fields 
ing, This is one of tem, Do not mix ita gald.with 
alloy. 

Sir Bielding rose, and held outrhishand,, 

“ You will not let me thank you,” hessid. “Then 
let me in addition to taking- your gold beg.of you one 
other favour,” 

Maurice Durant bowed. 

“*No favour you ask of me shall: be refused, or. be 
called such,” be replied. 





father liad fallen degd across its massive table, 


“Let me call you friend !” said Sir Fielding, in. a 



















littls-business: knowledge revolting against: suct} ai! déal! of 
“Or did you think. the Dnrant cofférsshadibeen;| waste 
emptied by their spendthrift.owner, Maurice? If sai}: 


a once ; don’t expect me to, do.it 


don't suppose, a dead 
shouting,to)a servaut, “put thecob in the:doyscast,.. 
jaud tell James I want him te drive .meite the sta~ 
tion." 





low voice broken with emotion, . “ Lessen; this debt 





> 
mewhat, arn¢rather make hg weight greater, by 
akig ther Bonds of selitude which @urround you 
an@making the Hal! your home. © thought 
of you. every-day and spoken of you often, From 
now ‘your name will spell ‘saviour’ to us. Be the 
friend in person as you arein.deed, and be one of us.” 
Maurice Durant turned his head away for one mo. 
ment as-if ‘struggling with some intense emotion 
the next he seized the bag with one hanpland placing 
the bundle of notes in Sir Fielding’s hand with the 


other, said, oi h somewhat cadly: 


“The bag is heavy, I will carry it to the park. 
Come.” 

They went, Maerice Durant carefelly closing each 
door—and locking it—as they passed through, 


CHARTER XXIV. 


Por life, noise, d red-hot party faction, 
ve me an e! fierce distraction. 


Congreve. 
As far as the Gregsons were concerned the Folly 
éte had answered its purpose: 
Miss Lavinia. had, by the ait of her blushes and 
Peputedwealth, entirely succeeded in interesting the 
quit: Lautry, who was heard to declare that she 


‘| wage‘ deuced’ fine: girl and quite fit to sit at the 


\ the table, Fe pong ape botto 
g’s astonished gaze a lies 
gold! # game, on foreign, most. on Latin 


m of any: gentieman’s table.” 
t: ftomr the marquis was wondrousty refined ad- 


Misa: Belli too-had madé w déchded conquest/of the 
red boy: lord, whowlion calling’ the next day 
tured: to: invite Her for wride and: daring it 


lifinself recognised! by the 


‘oa as eS myeeer de- 
the: local papers, and Master’ had 
i unlimited’ champagne, danced witli Maud 


) twice: and! sajd! a chestnut cob—rather 
| fore: legs--to Lord Cornthiwaite for doutilé 


on ite 
value. 
Ae: fox Mire, Gregson, sho: liad beem how and nob 
with titled ladies:-ta her lipart’s dosite; andso-one and 
all'of the family were satis fed. 


> Of course there-wasagrain ofttitternoss.in tlie news 
-oftBiord ampere to Mike Tiawley, 
i his: lardsliip, tald’ /Mimself witht: a great 


‘them: 
and) mus circusdooution; but 
ped fiay afusalation:wad took 


‘tite news: pretty: amiably, guskingiy: assuning his 
irl,” and 


loxdship that. Miss Lawley ~waw a dea gir 

tHatthey always did.think elie liad « tender feeling 

féx/a.certiin. person, whereas the certain person “he !- 
#!” idioticalty wad’ took bis leave—tho Misses 


" @eaeson as soom as the déur was banged breaking 


out into a chorua of“ Pie designing creature—I 
knew she’d catch him,” quite oblivious of the fact 
that they had spent no little time or few pains them- 
selves iu anglivg for his lordship. 

Mr. Gregson growled not a little the next morning 
when he wabed reuud his gppandss and gawsthe ra- 
vagesthé workinen and artificial grottoes had made in 
his flower beds and lawn, and grumbled agreat deal 
when he wrote tlie “small” ‘cheque which was to 
satisfy the army.of uplolsterens,, musicians; actors, 
and others who had helped to make “the confounded 
nonsense” a success, ‘ 

“Don’t ask me.to‘make an idiot ‘of! myself another 
time,” he growled, while at dinner,, “Live, been 
in.’” 

“But the girls, my, dears’ remarked; Mis., Gteg- 


son, meekly, 


Whereupon Mr. Gregson. confounded the girls,and, 
declared that, if. they couldn’t, catch their, gyand fish 
without so much, golden bait they might: go.without. 


them, 


In tha evening of thesecond day after the féiz, Mr... 


Tom;Greggon: burst.inta the drawing-room with; the 
intelligence that.Mn, Lownley; the Member for Anns+ 
leigh, had just died. 


‘Eh? What?” exclaimed Mr,.Gragson, ‘ Where: 


“The bag is heavy; I would give you |; did.you degy it from 2 asked, his: father. 


“ Stopped,a,messenger rashing,upjte the Hall: wit, 


it,” replied ‘Lou, rather sunlily, not relishing;the sus- 
picions tone of his father’s question. 


“ ‘There will be pretty doing¢.now,” headdeds. “ Tae. 


“How can I expyeas. my gratitude ?” murmured r seat’s vacant.” 


“Of ‘course it. isf’ snapped Mr. Gregson, “ You 
man can fillit? Hew,.Thomas,;” 


“ What for, papa?’ said Miss:Lavinias r 
“To telegraph,” replied; Mri. Greggon, hurrying 


from the room, 


“T could have told.the governor. that thainews was 


alveady telegraphed,” ‘said Mr. ‘Dom; with: s grin, 
“but he’d have directly asked me how: I knew,” 


Mr. ‘Tom Gregson was. quite right; the news* liad 


(already been telegraphed!to the :heaa of the Govern~ 
ment and the leader of the Opposition, and: both were: 
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———— 


already forming their“plans' for ‘gettitig’ the’ vacant’ 


seat. . : 

ec Welthust have'e Btbéval in,” said Lord’ Foley, 

«tho Liberal whip, to’ the promfer. - “Shall we'send ‘ 

Harber down ?! H@ watits a’ /seat, ahd we" owe’ hitn 

gs mething, or £40’ Gregson, tlie! Manchester’ man, to 
” ; 


and ? 
or Muth ition do?” eeRed" thle Literal’ chief; 


curtly: 

Well, pretty*fair? - Hé hasnore of cotrse than’ a’ 
stranger Would ‘Hhvev” it oa ; 

4 Better write vow ebtid Parker) the agent; down 4 
tlien,”” sak theepremicry 

Almost at‘the santo momen ha ‘con féretice was" po 
ing on. betweem'the'lewdet of the Opposition atid his | 
confréres, ©’ “i 

“ We must nt los@ the weat,)” edid' lie, shaking his’ 
head; “théy beve too'larys ® iiufority asit 16) Who 
istthere'to send down 2”: 

Several: were’ niowtioned as'-eligible' candidates,’ 
of course ‘all’ stauwelt« Loriés,/bit’ Mri’ Chester, tlie” 
leader; shook hie heath © 

“No; no—won't'do Lot ine ede: Sir Fidlditig *Chi- 
chester is'the man for the plaee“-verypopulat, elt'?'' 
Write and ask him‘ to put‘up fortit’” 

“ Loo old;"suggested the Tory wiiip.:- ° 

“ Y-es, that'strue,” answered: his ‘leader, ” “Tet 
mo 'see,'! a favourite expression of the’ honorable 


gentlemamy’ | Hasn’t hetasony: # Mr? ‘CHarles“or} 
Chudleigh: Ghichoster ?)’ . x 
“ Chudleig 2” 


“I thought 60, Name whims” Explain? the sttha- 
tion and \déchare: that i¢ calls ‘fot bit” 

So.that it came to passethat the mortiint express) 
carried two parliamentary agetite down to Grissmere,: 
one to Sir: Belding» Chichester ‘from the Pory’ side; 
askiog: him: to put forward his'sén; ‘and one'toWil-: 
liam Gregson; Wisg.j.0of the Poly; Grassmerey to“re= 
quest him:to staud for the Liboral interest. 

“ Chudleigh,” said Sir Bioldingy © réad thati” 

Chudleigh’ readvaud retarnddthe> letter, looking! 
neither delighted-nor surprised) . 

It needed more thant aw offer! ofa chaneefor ‘tife'} 
scat of Armsleigh aes the gloom’ of: his’ spititay | 

“Well ?’’ suid). Sit: Fieldingy whose ‘checks “were: 
ene and -be!was2looking particulatly . well’ ad 

appy. 
“ Well, sir,” said Chudleigh, * what! do you' wish: 
me to do?” 

“I—I don't :knowy’ said Sirs Fielding: “ Ithie a: 
great honoury some would say! aogreat plece:of luck: 
—the second thisi week; dear:Obud;” he added, sig- 
nificantly, glancing-at the ornamental iron safe which 
held the wherewithab toiclear off the. Hall mortgage. i 

Chudleigh flushed, 

“You wishmé to stand,‘sir??? 

“I think soy? sdidoSir: Ridlding,. hesitatingy- his! 
usual irresolute look wrinkling hésforelead. .“* What 
do you say, Maad ?” i 

“ Ab, let. us ask: Maudie,” said Oliudltigh, laying: 
his hand upow arms i ‘ 

“You havén't ‘told me yet: what the-honour is: you: 
seem to hesitateso-inaccepting,’ said’ Maud, with her: 
omnes ri returning Obudleigh’# catéseby stroking: 

is hand, 

“Mr. Chester, or rathorthe/Torg whip, as written: 
wae Chudleigh te stand, foi Aunsleigh,”’. said: Sir! 

ielding, j yi 
A member of parliament!” said Maud;:womin- 
like, jumping: toithe eonclusion tliat nv one could do’ 
anything else byt. vote for her brothen,! 

“ Not quite,” said: Cludleigh.| “ I.may net be-re- 
turned, supposing, L stand forit.?. —. 

“Ah, hem, yes,” said, Sis, Fielding,, meditétively, 
thiuking, though; he did not like t6, saynso,| that the 
heir to Chichester, Hall stood a-goodichanew. “Dear 
me, dear me,’ he contiauedy {to thifilk,that Lownley, , 
whom I. knew, at Eton,, poring. jever hie Virgil, 
should be lyjng;dead, and nty son.asked; to. taker Lis 
place—not over Virgil—but.in the House! It, re, 
minds me that. cannot be far from that. last parlia- 
ment ' 

“Papa,” exclaimed.Maud, the tears’ springing. to! 
her eyes; while Chudleigh said: 

, “You are many years younger than.Mr., Townley, 

Ir, 

“A‘few,a few,” murmured Sir Fielding, “I re- 
member—— But, about. the seat, .Chud—sbout the 
seat. What willyoudo?” . i 

Whatever you ehoose, sir” said Chudleigh, in- 
ay and dutifully, 

“But 1 don't choose—I never. can,” said Sir 
Fielding, getting wortied. “I. should like to seo. 
you in pariiament,”’ ws 2) : 

“Then get in, dear Chud,’™ whispered. Maud, and 
Chudleigh, rising, said, with an air of decision: 
ei bern I rg a ya stand, gir; what time does 

© letter sa t, , » @X- 
posted PF iy ones, the agent, may be. ex 

“By the—the—— Look, Maud, my dear}. my 





| 40TH express Chad,” siti Mana! 


Twill ‘send! the bioughant for him," said'Ohta- 
leigh, ahd‘ left'tlte root to’ make ‘the-filtt ‘nfowe ih! 
the gate whith*he and Mt. Gregson were to play: 

p Sete ge ” Le ~ 

Directly Mr: Sonos tad ‘reteived Chudleiph’s af- 
fitniative reply to the letter asking him tb stand’ for 
Annsletgh he reqtisitionéd’a light dog-cart and ‘a 
pouple of thé fastest hacks, one to use and the other 
to be kept ready, and drove: off at a-breakneck pace 
for the printers, the result of which visi ¢ppeared in 
the eveltiing,in the shape of a thousand yellow pla- 
¢ards posted through. Grassmere,). Annette and; 
Warrington, setting forth Mr, Chiudieigh Chichester’s 
pempnentery address and requesting,the votes of. the ; 

og and. independent voters of'the-borough. 

| No!sooner; were the yellow. bills’ displayed. than. 
they, were-covered by, larger |and..more flaming. ple- 

cards of a ceruleanhue, containing, Mrs Wilkie Greg- 

sou’e,atldrese’to thé free and indé nt voters, and 
before ten’ o’cloek ‘yet another billy thistime of @ ‘bril- 
liant crimson, wasflashing fronévery avaitable:sppt,. 
declaring: thats Gideon” Gites, thé) labowrer's: friend; 

offered himself as the wotking+man’s Republican:cai- 4 
didate to the free, independent and patriotic voters. 

Sir Fielding Chichester, whem the uews of the 
two rivalships was! brougbt'to him, was first as- 
tounded, then enraged—more—enraged than he had 
ever been in his life before, 

“ What !”’ he’ said,:his mild) voice raised: té a high 
pitch of indigmation« “Mb. Gregson: the Govern- 
ment candidate, is it possible! gnd+andiGideon ?— 
What did you say the'fellow’s marie was; Mr. Jones ? 
—Uiles? Gideon. Gilesy.a' Radical+-red: Repoblican ! 
Chudleigh, :it'sianinsalt,, You must win) yowshall if it 
tuin me. I will show“them that/a‘Vory cam be pa- 
triotic, and ruin himself/to prevent, a Radicalror a 
Liberal gaining » seatihe. has ‘proclaimed for!” 

“My dear Sir Fielding,” exclaimed, Mi. Jones, in 
an ecstasy. ‘If you!willonly talkilike thation the 
hustings, the seat is‘oursy,, Glorious’? —. 

Chudleigh only smiled. 

Sir Fielding-paced the library, bboki imhand. 

* Where is Maud ?” he.said. 

‘In her room with her maid, giving instructions 
for the making. vf several thousand rosettes and 
streamers,” said Chudleigh, wearily, 

“ Tell—yes, téll her 1 want her,’ said Sir Field- 
ing. 

Chudleigh ‘went up. the. huge stairease and ;re- 
turned with Maud, who looked surprised. at the sight 
of the angry expression ow her father’s usually placid 
face. 

“Do you want nie, papa ?”’ she said, ' 

“ Yes, Maud,” he replied, “‘Hfera’' Havd these 
Gregson people abused our—our’kinduess, by. oppos- 
ing Chudleigh’s electioi!’ Mr, Grégsou has put up 
for the borough,” : 

“Oh, papa!’ s#id Maud,’ sortowfally, peréeiving 
what was going to happen. 

“Jt is astounding,” said Sir Fielding. ‘* Ofcourse, 
Maudie, from this time-you-must-have-nothing to say 
to them, I will not brook-such an insult,” 

‘*But, papa,’ maftatred Mand; ler gentle spirit 
reluctaut to obey. 

“Phere, théré; 6 and mike*yéur ribbins my ‘dare 
lingy and ‘mind wiiat'T sty! ‘We thus? nt récognize 
these Gregsotis'froim to¢night’” 

Maud weit away ‘sdrfowfulfy, ‘already regretting 
that’sh6 ‘had helped to influétice Oltadléigh in accept 
ing the Dory offer) aid: fihditity half ter'plewsnre in 
constricting’ yéllow tosettess vanished.’ 

Meauwhile confhsion awd'extiténsnt tefg ted rata’ 
Paut-in thid-Gregson household. -. 

‘Tite head theredf: was storniag ‘away ih his study 
with Mr. Parker} the-agent,; aud a)selécs committer ol! 
the: more respectable portion of Warrington; and the: 
Liberals of Auusleigh aud-Grassmere: 

Vhe drawiugsroom was filed’ with bine ribbon and 
(due banners and fags... Ix theistabies thre \carriages 
Wero being; decorated with: the same colours, aud:all 


about thé lull layoseattersd broadsides and placards, : | 


The girls werevbaif pleased, half doubtful—indeed: 
the Jattér feelings predominated, and, backed by their. 
Drother, they had ventured upon a remonstranve' with 
their father, but hethad quickly silenced them witl 
al curt request that trey, would mind their own busi- 


bss. , 

, ‘Tom: wastroubledjfor he. guessed that. Sir Field- 
ihg,would be aunoyed at his father’s opposition to 
Ouudleigh,, and, dreaded -that the familyicommuniea- 
tions between Folly, and Hall would be cut off. 

} And rather than ‘lose bis. talks and, walks. with 
Maud, whom he loved :o.desperation, pour’ l’om, would 
have been delighted for his. father to-lose a hundred 
state; therefore.he anathemutized the whole business 
ahd returned to the stables with his hands thrustinto 
the depths of his tight péckets and an emphatic de- 
claration, in reply, to a request from his fathér that 
he would join the com«hittee, that he would Lave no- 





eyes.” 





thing to do with the stupid affair, 


Oh the niorrow Sir Fielditg drove’ Maud and Olind- 
leigh throuch ‘the: village” and’ Annsleigh’ with’ 
yellow rosettes on their lorses’ heads and a-yellow” 
streamer at' the men’s bitton-holes. 

Mr. Jones’had' already: dashed away in the dogt 
ext to form the’ committee, and had begged Sit 
Fielding to “ show himself.’” 

“Wherd are we going, papa?” asked Mand, when 
they’ Wad’ reached the’end of’ Atinsleigh,’ and had 
bowed to a volley of cheering froni‘a‘group of Tories ! 
asseindléd” at’ the “*King’s Head)” the” “ Yolléw” 
hose! 

“ DmiMedre'T don't ktiow,”! said Sir Fietditigy with- 
rather a bewildered air: 

“ Let us go to Auté Mililvad’s’’ said Maud. “Do, 
papa ; see, here-is-quite-ecrowd-of-people coming,” 
and she flushed -with nervous agitation. 

“Very well,” said Sir 'ielding, bowing to the che 
ing’, atid’ cries of“ Mt. Chichester’ for’ ever.” oO, 
witht the Yellow and dowh with’ the’ Blue.”” “Very” 
well. ¥ 
“ Drep’ mé here, sir,” said Chadleith, fisting’ 
slightly, “T promised: to meet Mr. Jones aiid the 
comthittee.” 

And he léapt to the gréund. 

Sir Fielding, turned-the horses” heads in the duéc- 
tidn. ofthe Cottage. 

No sooner’ had- he done so'than.Mr. Gregson}s 
heavily, plated) barouche dashed. up,,and the, ocen- 
pants, Mr, Gregson! and | the! two girls, bowed and 
smiled.. 

Sir Fielding’s face gréw stern andproud, and Maud’s ° 
Critasoned.: Neitlier ackuiowledged: thé salute of tlie 
Gregsons! 

Mri Gregson flushed angrily. 

“Ah!” hesaid. “SirPielding’s going to play the 
‘igh'and ’aughty,. Just like a‘Toryi Weill; l'iDsliow! 
him I can beat’em at their own game?’ 

And he Jeant bavk-in the gaud y'equipage! with the 
air of an enmiperor. 

The Blue Goat” wae the: Libbral head-quarters. 
There #-large crowd |‘ of° ffee-and-independents ‘had 
collected'to welcome thvir’wealthy candidate. 

Farther’ on, at the Pig and Whistle ” in Warring: 
ton, # mob of factory hands and roushs weto-yéNing 
rottud & short, thickesét cobbler, Mr. Gideon -Gilgs, 
who” was" ussuring then that liberty; equality and 
fratersity ~wete thie’ key’words-of human happiness; 
antl'that’a’ working-mah’s Republic was thre only thing’ 
to sive Hugland from’slavery and ruin, . 

Mr? Gideon’ Giles’ ofatory was fervid and ‘some- 
what roighly eloquent, but not altogetiier lucid. 

Sir Fielding, on arriving at Lady Mildred’s found 
Lord Crownbrilliants seated in the drawing-room 
with Catlotta, and was.greeted by his lordship with 
aidelicate shakeof the hand and the atsuraiice that 
the Tawies-would: be sure to wim 

“You are on Mr. Chichester’s committee, arefyou 
not?” said. Carlotta, turumg ler. faeo as she spoke 
toward Maud. 

“ By 2. N-ne—Iminot,’ said Lord Crownbrilfiants, 
fixiigihis-¢eyes with dn auxious glancé at the averted: 
face ascif louging té-discdver if his beautiful mistress 
wished bins te:be: 

“Oh,” said Carlotta; raising: her ey@brows.: “T 
thongly you: were” ' 

“ Not: yeyet,”’ said) Lord: Crowubrillants, readiag, 
‘her look rightly: ‘ But mgoing:tovbe if Mr. Chi 
Chichester:will have me! Het! he!” 

“Ouly tbo honoared;-nry lord,” said Sir’ Fiélding; 
bowingy ‘1 witltoseing'tim ininfoiming Chudeigh 
of ‘your kindaess” 
® & Dédr/ChaMeigh will havé to-figit very batd, so 
they tél me,” said Maud to Oarlott. 

1 “Willehe’?® asked Carlotta; eagerly. “Is'therd any 
possibility of his lésing:?” 

“Oh, great,’'said Mand; “The Liborils aré very 
istrong—at least, think, I Weard*papa say 66.: I’th 
afraid to speak, for'I do not. undefstand it-one’ half, 
and’ the” Rad@icals—Mr, Gideon’ Gilés’s party, you* 
khow—are not at allito be lauglied at.” 
> Carlotta'é’. eyés,; which: had -beem, lowered ‘whilo 
Maud had beén speaking, raised themselves wit aa 
isadden flasli thatsurprised her gentle companion. 

, © He must win!” she murmured. : 
© Hf will if ali his friends help him,,le says,” said 
Maud. “‘Ab, here is aunt,” : 

; ‘The story had to/be:given over again. 

; “ What can I do?” said Lady Mildred, ail on fire. 
‘Can I go and get votes, or what——” 

; Sir Fielding smiled. 

; *T don’t know.” 

,» Oarlotta*from ‘her nook on the sofa said, with a tone 
of welt-bred ‘interest: 

; “Might wenot drive-into thé town with the yellow 
‘célonrs; Sir Fielding?” 

. “The-very thing!” he exclaimed. ‘ How thought- 
ful you" are, wy dear Carlotta, I'll-order the car- 
ringé” at” ofce, add: tell Walker to make some 
jrosettes:” ‘ 

Caflotta rose with a well-assumed air of languor: 
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“I thought you would want some,” she said, “ soI 
told her to do some up last night, and I have made 
a few myself.” 

“First wate!” exclaimed Lord Crownbrilliants. 
“Come along, Sir Fielding ; we'll put some on my 
cawiage. By Jove! I'll have evewy c-cart in the 
neighbourhood decowated !” 

* 7 * . 

* Papa, I cannot understand Carlotta,” said Maud, 
thoughtfully, as they drove off. 

“ Nor I,” said Sir Fielding, “ She is a strange girl 
—most mysterious—but she has set her heart on 
Chudleigh winning his election. I can see that.” 

Sir Fielding spoke the truth, 

(To be continued.) 
a 





CHRISTMAS IN ROME, 

Tue ceremony of Christmas morning is hardly to 
be distinguished from that of Easter ; there is the 
same display of magnificent costumes, the same 
array of ambassadors, naval and military officers in 
uniform, ladies in black dresses and veils, and pea- 
sants from all parts in holiday dress, forming a 
strangely beautiful and gorgeously variegated pic- 
ture. Then comes the same long procession of all 
the religious orders, in their rich robes of black, 
white, gray, brown, violet, and scarlet, and the Pope, 
in his comparatively plain dress of simple white, on 
his chair, borne by tall footmen, with the glittering 
canopy carried over his head, and the great fans of 
white peacocks’ feathers by his side, like some Eas- 
tern monarch of old, heralded by silver trumpets, 
and surrounded by his guard of nobles, and the stal- 
wart Swiss, with halbert in hand and helmet on 
head, and striped coats of black arid yellow and red, 
quaint but picturesque. Then follows the same te 
dious ceremony of homage, and, then the grand 
mass, at which the pope himself officiates, the whole 
ceremony lasting till nearly noon, after which you 
may be sure the greater part of those present retire 
thoroughly wearied to their homes—for fatigue will 
dare to intrude in-spite of the presence of pope and 
cardinals and all the priests of Christendom, and 
not even Pius IX. can abolish the necessity of sleep. 

Heavily falls the head on the pillow, and the over- 
taxed brain, so loaded with strange experiences ina 
strange city at this festive season, gladly suffers the 
wearied eyes to close, in order to wake up ready to 
take in more novelties later in the day—but not in 
church ceremonies, of these a sufficient dose has 
been taken to last for some time; the next thing to 
be tried is a Christmas dinner so far from England. 

What will it be like? Seated at the long table 
d’héce, with many of our compatriots, we might al- 
most hope for the turkey and tongue or chine, roast 
beef and plum pudding of Old England, but the con- 
versation round the table reminds us that we are in 
Rowe, and we feel almost disappointed when the 
carte before us announces, in the midst of a great 
many queer and unknown dishes, the familiar rost- 
bif and plomb puddin ; however, both were tolerable, 
although not to be compared with home productions. 
‘Then there is turkey also, but turkey devoid of stuff- 
ing and bread sauce is scarcely turkey; but to make 
amends there is wild pig, with a curious sauce, of 
which the chief ingredients seem to be raisins, the 
seeds of pine cones, and the little lupin beans, which 
are a favourite vegetable, and of which a legend is 
told to the effect that during the flight into Egypt 
the fugitives, fearing pursuers, took shelter in a 
field of lupins, but the lupins trembled and shook, 
and wellnigh betrayed them to their enemies, 
whereupon the Virgin decreed that henceforth men 
should eat them and not be satisfied; andin truth 
they are very light and unsatisfying diet. Then for 
other vegetables we get stewed fennel roots, arti- 
chokes, and fried potatoes ; then for game woodcocks 
andortolans, the latter tiny birds sold ona stick rzady. 
to cook, with a thin slice of bacon and one of bread 
between each bird, which probably are only spar- 
rows, who, like many worthier characters, are more 
honoured after death than during life. 

These, with many more indescribable comestibles, 
compose! a Christmas bill of fare, washed down by 
a flask of sweet Orvieto or Monte Fiascone, or other 
ltalian wine, or the vin ordinaire of Rume, which is 
a rough sort of claret, sound and wholesome. For 
dessert we get oranges, grapes, almonds, figs, pears ; 
but the fruit of Rome is neither so good nor so abun- 
dant as in other Italian cities. 





AN order has just been received at Woolwich from 
the War Office for 100,000 Shrapnell shells, to be 
manufactured with despatch for exportation to India: 

DiscovERY OF A SKELETON.—The skeleton of a 
man, apparently about 40 or 50 years of age, and five 
feet six inches high, has recently been found in 
Pieasant Wood, Bench Hill, Ashford. Near the left 
hand was an open clasp knife, toothpick, and cork- 
screw. A suit of clothes was also found near the 
body, with a leather purse containing 1/,' 6s. 

_SLEEP AS A STIMULANT.—When a man feels too 
tired to perform his daily labour the best possible 











thing for him to do is to:go to bedand sleep a week 
if he can. Thisis the only true recuperation of brain 
power, the only actual renewal of brain force. To 
rosort to stimulants in such cases is to commit slow 
suicide. Mere stimulants supply nothing in them- 
selves—they only goad the brain, force it to greater 
consumption of its substance, until that substance 
has been so fully exhausted that there is not power 
enough left to receive a supply, just as men are 80 
near death by thirst or starvation that there is not 
power enough left to swallow anything, and all is 
over. The incapacity of the brain for receiving recu- 
perative particles sometimes comes on with the rapi- 
dity of a stroke of lightning, and the man becomes 
mad in an instant, loses sense, and isan idiot: It was 
under circumstances of this very sort, in the middle 
of a sentence of + oratorical power, one of the 
most eminent minds of the age forgot his ideas, 
pressed his hand upon his forehead, and, after a 'mo- 
ment’s silence, said, ‘* Heaven, .as with a sponge, has 
blotted out my mind.” Be assured, reader, ** There 
is-rest for the ” only in early and abundant 
sleep, and wise and happy are they who have firm- 
ness enough to resolve that “ By Heaven’s help I 
will seek it in no other way.” é 





THE SISTER’S PLEA. 





Foraive dear brother Andy, 
He is not so much to blame 
As the ones that ied him on, father— 
Be it to theirghame! 
Though he’s been to you a trial 
For this many and many a day, 
Yet. I know he’s sound at heart, father, 
Think whate’er you may. 
Don’t be too hard on Andy, 
For you know, though he is wild, 
That in point of years, dear father, 
He is nothing but a child ; 
That when poor mother left ‘him, 
To seek her rest above, 
She left him to our care, father— 
Left him to our love. 


I talk to brother Andy, 
And it pricks him to the heart; 
When I speak of our great loss, father, 
Oft his tears will start ; 
And I know the good will conquer, 
If we only—you and I— 
Can have patience with the lad; father, 
Seeking aid on high. 
Then don’t be hard.on Andy, 
Call.him not an idle sot; 
He’s a brother dear to me, father, 
And all the son you’ve got. 
And if prayers were ever answered 
In Heaven’s well-perfected plan, 
Then our poor, misguided boy, father, 
Will rise to be a man! 








SCIENCE. 


A PLANET BETWEEN MERCURY AND THE SuNi— 
Mr. J. R, Hind, the astronomer, shows that there isa 
high probability that a planet circulates between 
Mercury and the sun, having a period of revolution 
of about niueteen days. Mr. Hind suggests that on 
March 24th noxt the sun’s disc should be watched, 
as a conjunction of this hypothetical planet with the 
sun will occur about 10 a.m. on that day. 

ImporTANT TELEGRAPHIC EXPERIMENT.—Bet ween 
London and Penzance an experimeut was tried the 
other day which, by its success, seems to demonstrate 
that messages may be sent with perfect accuracy from 
both ends of a telegraph wire at the same time. The 
process by which this wonderful result was accom+ 
plished, apd which in its extension will, it is hoped, 
practically double our existing wires, and pave the 
way for farther reductions in the charges for: the 
transmission of messages, is the invention of Mr. 
W. H. Preece, one of the engineers of the postal tele- 
graph staff. 

Inon IN MissovuR!,—Professor Waterhouse, in a 
recent paper on the resources of. Missouri, gives ‘the 
following description of the iron mountains, for which 
the State is famous: “ Shepherd Mountain is 600 feet 
high. The ore contains a large percentage of iron. 
The height of Pilot Knob above the Mississippi river 
is 1,114 feet. lts base, 581 feet from the summit, is 
300 acres. The upper section of 141 feet is judged 
to contain 14,000,000 tons of ore. The elevation of 
Iron Mountain is 228 feet, and the area of its’base 500 
acres. The solid contents of the cone are 230,000,000 
tons. It is thought that every foot beneath the sur- 
face will yield 3,000,000 tons. At the depth of 150 
feet the artesian auger was still penetrating'solid ore. 
These mountains contain enough ore above the sur- 
face to afford for two fiuudred years an anuualsupply 








of 1,000,000, tons. The iron: is. strong, tough, and 
fibrous.” 

ARmouR v;Guns—Had two Warriors ” engaged 
oné another with their original. armament of 6)- 
pounder smooth-bored guns they, would have failed 
to penetrate each other’s sides at 200 yards, With 
the guns afterwards placed in them, the Woolwich 
7-inch, they could pierce each other’s armour'up toa 
range of about 1,270 yards, supposing them to act 
under the. most. favourable circumstances,’ Two 
“ Devastations ” or “ Thunderers”. with the 35-ton 
guncould pierce each other's armour,of 14-inch plates 
at about 1,200 yards, while two “‘ Glattons,” carrying 
25-ton guns, would have to come within about. 1,220 
yards to. penetrate 14-inch, armour, and 1,560, yards 
to pierce the 12-inch armour. Asa matter of fact, 
it is probable, from the:vessels'reveiving the shot at 
&n oblique angle to their eides, that they might ad- 
vance still closer to the muzzle of the guns than has 
been indicated. It is.obvious then that while armour 
is not what it wagat the first moment of its adoption, 
it has not been mastered by the guns at all to. the.ex- 
tent generally supposed, two “‘T’banderers” having, 
in:fact, rather less power to destroy each other than 
two “ Warriors ” carrying 7-inch guus, 

FREEZING WATER IN, KoTTLEs,—Io the winter of 
1865-66 water was frozen solid.in glass bottles, filled 
to the corks, without breaking them, by the following 
method: Several bottles were filled with water and 
perforated corks were inserted‘into their necks, rather 
tightly. A glass tube, open at both ends, and drawn 
to. a narrow conical point, : was then inserted. point 
downwards through the corks, to a: little below the 
middle of each bottle. ; The tubes; were of rather 
thick glass, having about.a,3-16 inch bore, and ‘pro- 
jected abont an inch, above the corks, The bottles 


‘) thus prepared ‘were. set iv an exposed place in ex- 
:} tremely, cold weather, and left over. night. On the 


following morning they were, found: to be unbroken, 


‘|. yet each: bottle was filled with solidiice.’. The covers 
:| and tubes, having been foreediout, were lying beside 


them on the shelf. A portion of the water had frozen 
in.the tubes, and this,ice was, forced up and partly 


‘| projected out at their tops to the height of an inch or 


more,,and was more, or Jess bent ‘to one side and 
downwards. , This must bave taken place before the 
tubes themselves began to be forced up by the expan- 
sion consequent upon freezing. . Thus the tubeat first 
served as a vent while the water was freezing at the 
top aud bottom and ‘sll/around its own circumference ; 
but at length, the ice beginning to form about the coni- 
cal point of the tube, this was gradually forced up, the 
space which was gradually relinquished in the centre 


of the bottle being sufficientto: compensate for the : 


farther expansion of the water. 

AstounDING Mesm¥kic’ PowER.—A curious case 
of mesmerism is recorded by the-civil:surgeon of Hos- 
hungabad. ..A young woman named Nunnee, aged 24, 
was married some twelve years ago; she, however, 
did not go to her husband’s house fortwo years after- 
wards. After staying with him«for eight days sho 
suddenly became insénsible, and remained so for two 
or three days, She-was taken back to her mother 
aud soon got-well. » Then follows. very remarkable 
history, During the uext four or five years she never 
entered her Husband's house’ without falling iusensi- 
ble.and remaiuipg so. He was-very kind and atten- 
tive to her, and she liked him ; but whenever hecame 
into her presence she’ at. once: sauk into this state. 
This went on till she became emaciated and ex- 
hausted, aud at last her pareuts applied to court for a 
separate maintenance for her. While she was in court 
the husband entered and ‘she instantly became insen- 
sible, and was carried to the hospital, whore the case 
was carefully attended to by: Dr. Cullen, in March, 
last year. While in this: state her pulse was even, 
breathing soft, her body pliant, but she could eat no- 
thing. Experiments were carefully’ made to ‘see if 
there was no’ trick ‘about ‘it, While she was in bed 
ber Husband was maffied ‘up and made'to walk through 
the ward. She said-she felt he was‘ near her, and she 
was by no means well, but had not seen him any- 
where about..: Next’ day this experiment was re- 
peated, and she actually became insensible as before. 
When the husband left the place-she recovered.’ Tho 
experiment as to the influence of the husband's pre- 
sence was triéd in all'sorts’ of ways. He was made 
to pass behind her, and to be’ near her in‘ a separate 
ward, but this had no effect ;*but whenever he was 
brotight to look on‘hér face; though’ ntuffled up, or 
disguised as a policeman, asa sepoy, and so fottl, she 
was at once influenced. “The experiments ‘continued 
for’about a month, ‘and the conclusion was that the 
husband unconsciously ized her. ‘The court 
camé to the conclusion’ that’ it’ was impossible she 
could live with him, and # separate allowance was or- 
dered.’ The husband was asked to try if he could not 
remove'the ‘efféct, seeing ‘that he’ had the power to 
tause it, but he wag quite frightened at the idea of 
havitig the’ powér,; and could not Control it in any 
way. 
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THE 
SECRET OF SCHWARZENBURG. 


——_>— 
CHAPTER XXVI. 


M, 
Is true as teal,” Shakespeare. 

So it happened just after dead midnight the nod- 
diug sentinel on the bridge started up at.a loud bail 
and stared with amazement as the body of horsemer 
came gallopping over to him. 

He had lifted his weapon menacingly, but a single 
glance at the signet ring on the white hand bared of 
its glove for the purpose made him lower it as hastily 
aud bend in an humble attitude of submission. 

On rode the horsemen, sweeping up the heights, 
following the graceful curve of the road, and gaining 
at length the broad lawn. Foremost rode the priuce, 
meeting haughtily the challenge of the three sen- 
tinels, and it was his own hands that sent the loud 
alarm startling every sleeper in the great building, 

“Who comes at this unseemly hour?” asked an 
angry and haughty voice from a balcony above. 

* One who has a right to intrude at any hour,” an- 
swered the prince, as haughtily. 

The Baron Valentin knew the voice. 
little shiver and fell back in amazement, 

“Who is there?” shouted Von Schubert, in a still 
fiercer tone, from the other side, 

Quickly and angrily rang out the intruder’s an- 
Swer; 

“ How long am I to be kept here waiting? Come 
down, Von Schubert, and see for yourself.” 

“Good Heavens! it is the prince! What evil 
érraud has brought him here at this hour ?” mut- 
tered Von Schubert, in utter consternation, as he 
8crambled back and called hastily to his valet. 

In as brief a time as might be where every hand 
was shaking with vague alarm, as well as the nerve- 
lessness of haste, the great doors swung open, and 
into the dimly lighted hall strode the new comer, 
followed by his men. 

Von Schubert, with bared head bent low, stood 
Waiting. 

“Your royal highness has important business, 
surely.” 

“None other would have bronght me here—in 
truth, I have little likivg for the place,” was the 
crusty reply, “I am going to search every nook 
and cranny of this building. But first, Von Schubert, 
I want to know where jis the secret passage-way ?” 
he added, eagerly. 

“The secret passage way, your highness? Tn all 


He gave a 
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[VON SCHUBERT'S WARNING.] 


my experience here I have heard of no such thing,” 
returned Von Schubert. 

“Call up the servants—al] the old servants ; and 
bring in that very: dignified and noble, gentleman 
who first hailed me—I mean the Baron Valentin 
Baer.” 

“I am here,” spoke a cold, stern voice, and the 
baron, hastily robed in a dressing-gown, advanced 
haughtily. 

There was no obeisance, not even a bow of saluta- 
tion, but with a pale face aud a flashing eye the 
baron contronted dauntlessly this rudely coming and 
unwelcome though royal visitor. 

A careless and yet curious and withal contemptu- 
ous smile played across the prince’s face. 

‘*I hope I see the Baron Baer in the enjoyment 
of health and honour and happiness,” spoke he, in 
a tone of ironical politeness. ‘It is a long time since 
I have had the pleasure of meeting your lordship. 
If I remember right, I made a few promises to you. I 


‘trust you will not accuse me of failing to fulfil them.” 


The baron glared at him, but. held back the pas- 
sion which mastered him. He moved slowly to- 
wards the stairs. 

**] heard my name called. I supposed there was 
some matter of importance requiring my presence,” 
he said; “ but as 1 was mistaken I will return to my 
chamber.” 

“Where we may visit you again,” sneered the 
prince, ‘‘I want you to show me the way to the 
secret passage. Lead on.” 

“* The secret passage!” repeated the baron, looking 
over to Von Schubert for an explanation. 

“Ts there any such?” asked the latter. 

“ Not to my knowledge; on my bouour, Von Schu- 
bert, I answer you truly.” 

“+I never heard of it,” said Von Schubert. 

“ Call up the servants, every soul!” thundered the 
prince. 

They came in, a startled group, huddling together 
with blank faces and sleepy eyes, hardly yet clear 
from the cobwebs of dreams. 

Who knew of a secret passage ? 

Not a soul answered. 

The brow of the prince grew black and wrathful. 

“J will tear down the old walls but I will find it,” 
muttered he. “Ho, then, my men, let us go forward 
and search every room.” 

“Where is Wirt Womberg?” asked one of the 
housemaids, timidly. “ Perlaps that is what he 
meant when he said one day that there had been trusts 
bequeathed him that would perish when he died.” 

“Who is the man?” questioned the prince, 
sharply. 





| “Ono of the old Schwarzenburz servants,” an- 
}swered Von Schubert, looking around from face to 
; face. “I do not see him here.” 

“Did I not order you tocall them? Bring the 
man hither without delay,” commanded the prince, 
stamping with impatience. 

T wo or three of the under servants darted away, 
and one returned shortly, leading a mild-faced, gray- 
haired man, who bowed with respect, but yet nots 
with the accustomed subserviency of his class. 

“T want you to lead me to the secret passage,” 
said the prince, commandingly. ‘“ Lose uo time, but 
lead the way.” 

“ Your royal highness must pardon me,” answered 
me old man, with simple dignity; “it is impussi- 

le.” 

** Impossible? what do you mean, sirrah ? Do you 
deny the existence of such a place ?” 

“y deny nothing, your highuess. I only say, it is 
impossible that I should lead you to such a place.” 

“ Do you mean that you do not kuow where or how 
to find it?” 

Wirt Womberg was silent. 

He only folded his arms in a sort of passive resig- 
nation to whatever fate might have in store for 
him. 

“ 'Phis is courteous and loyal treatment!” raged the 
prince, ‘Do you forget who I am, and what com- 
mand I hold here? Auswer me truthfully, old mau, 
and speedily. Do you know of such a secret pas- 


ange 4 
"he poor old man’s face blanched a little, but there 
was no quailing of the fearless eyes. 

“Yes, your highness, there is such a place.” 

The black frowu faded out fromthe royal tyrant’s 
face; his eyes glittered with savage exultation. 

*t Lead on to it then.” ‘ 

Old Wirt Womberg stood with folded arms, and 
moved not a Btep. 

“Did you hear my command?” thundered the 

rince, 
. “IT heard, your highness, but I told you befoe I 
could not obey.” 

“Do you refuse to comply?” was the stern de- 
mand. 

“Ido. Itis my duty to refuse,” was the firm re- 
turn. 

“ Ho, Hernberg! come forward and see what you 
can do to bring the obstinate idiot to reason, You 
may try your sword or pistols, the rack, fire, torture 
of any kind. Give him ten minutes to show us the 
spot,” was the: pitiless command. 

“Jt will avail nothing,” said Wirt Womberg, sor- 
rowfully. “Itis forty years since I took the oath 
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at the old baron’s knees by my father’s side, with his 


haud in blessing on my head—an oath never to re- 
veal my knowledge of this secret to any except a 
Schwarzenburg who had entered into possession. 
‘They are dead now, your highness, but my oath is 
sacred still.” 

How much nobler and more princely looked the 
dignified old man in his very simplicity than this 
perverted scion of a yoyal house! 

A little thrill went through the frightened lookers 
on, but the prince only gave @ more sinister and evil 

mile. 
ar Pee idiot,” he said, “ you will soon bo convinced 
thas first duty is to your sovereign.” 

“ Es preareign 4 not here. Hie majesty the king: 
has notieommanded me,” returned the brave old sex- 
"he 2a his foot in bi 

T ince stamped liis foot in his rage. 

* Toeclent toms you sball learn that I already 
represent the dignity F shall speedily wear for my~ 
self. Delay not, Hernberg; teach him reason, We 
meauwhile will search the house” 

Von Schubert had beem hastily whispering with the 
Haron. 

He came forward now, but.with alittle nervous tre. 
pidation, 

“Not every room, hope, your highness. Thereis 
Lady Viola's room to be exempt, L beg of you.” 

“Lady Viola — and who may she be?’ asked 
the prince, contemptuous! y, striding past the speaker 
and flashing his angry glances amenud the quailing 
group. “Once for all you may understand that there 
are-to be no rooms exempt I will find that secret 

» 


. Von Sehubert’s hauglity face: flushed scarlet, hi 
eye kindled with an eagle gleaming, and he strode 
forward with uplifted: hand. 

But at: thet moment there wae a rustle of silken 
drapery at the Lead! off the staixcase. 

He rushed up, and forcibly dbem Viola back, whis- 
pering, entreatingly: 

“ Viola, Viela, do-netishow 
admiring glance is like a deadly simoom evem. te: the 
noblest and purest of women.’ De-not couréit, Hide 
your face if it may be, I pray you” 

“ Did I hear him declare that every room is to bo 
searched—what, even mine, and poor Stephano’s 
chamber?” she returned, in the same hasty whisper. 
“Searched for what? What has happened—what 
does he suspect?” 

“ Heaven alone kuows I cau see thatheisin a fierce 
and nucontrollable mood, Aveid his eye, I beg of 
you.” 

“ I willigo to Stephano’s chamber,” she said,.siowly, 
and then paused and turned back and ¢lung’to his arnuy. 

“Herr Von Schubert,” said she, *L am: your be- 
trothed bride now; you have a right to: ask me te 
avoid thisman, and | shall do nvy best to obey you. 
There. is: something else I would tell you, but have 
not the time. But save us from imtrzsion in Ste- 
phauo's chambor if you can.” 

“ Heaven alone knows if anything will tern him. 
He has already proceeded to measures quite exceeding 
his position. He is not the king yet;’ muttered Von 
Schubert, while he pressed his lips to the fuir hands 
that clung to him so trustfully. 

And he hurried back, hearing a shrieking ery from 
oue of the servant women below, and understanding 
that poor old Wirt’s trial liad begun. 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 
Arm the obdured breast 
With stabborn patience as with triple steel. 
Mitton, 

“ WAKEN, my Serena, my queen of happy prisoners; 
How ean you sleep so tranquilly, remembering that 
the day dawns upon us amid locks and bars, and in 
this grim light from which tlie odious shutters bar out 
the sunbeams ?” whispered Leiua in Serena’g ear, 
dropping a kiss between every, word or two upon the 
clear white clieek. 

Sereua looked up with a start, stared down a mo- 
ment at her crumpled dress, and rose up. 

“Why, grandmother, dear,” began she, and then 
paused, the smile fading off'from herlips, and little 
tremor crossing her face. “Al, I had forgotten. 
Good+morning, Leina. I'am glad to see you cheerful. 
Can it be.really day?” 

“ T suppose it is: I found achink in the shutter, 
and put my eye to it, and behold the sunlight spark- 
ling warur and bright upon the water, Don’t logk so 
woe-begone, Serena, darling, or 1 shall sitdawn, my- 
self and weep; and that would not do, I am sure, 
for my weeping is.as stermy and fierce ag,my delight 
is wild and jubilant.” 

“ I was thinking of my poor old, grandmother. I 
fear she is shedding bitter tears for me, And my 
dear little school, Ab, me, Leiua, it will never do for 
me to think about it! Come, let us go out, and see 
how our patient has prospered. Have you heard any- 
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thiug of our jailer 2” 


| Tow and guarded 
“Much 


ness, And you—| have been able to find 
re notwithstanding the unpleasant and'pain- 


** Yes—I heard him try the door of the other room. 
If he had been polite enough to knock I should have 
opened it forhim, You must go out and see our fel- 
low captive, dear. Are we to hunt about like the 
birds and chickens for our own breakfast, or will it 
come, as it does to all caged creatures? Oh, that we 
were in fairy-land and had @ wand!” 

“ Let me try what my spells may invoke,” said Se- 
rena. “The man has a gentle spot: in his heart cer- 
ey very good of him to furnish us with 
this: badin gf water, for it must be » trouble to find. 
fresh water on thie sterile Now that. my face at 
loast hag had its morning fr I must go out 
and see how the night has fared with our-patient.” 

spoke the last in a raised tone.of voice with her 
hand on the bolt, which she — purposely with 
much neise to give warning of her approach, 

She found sitting up, having evidently made 
a successéul. stbein pt a morning toilet. 

“ Youare “elie said, joyfully, though ia a 


tile well indeed, except for the 


better ; 
thamp om my head, avdia little languor and weak- 


” he returned, earnestly. 

“Diawe. If ovly I did not know how keenly our 
friendware-suffering, Ishould be inclined to treat it 
likes frolic. Somehow I cannot anticipate any posi- 
tive evil, The man has @ mercenary object. He 
believes, aw we all do, that Leina belongs to some 
great.and wealthy family, He thinks he shall receive 
& generous ransom. He will get it.I think, withthe 
assurance aise of his own escape from punishigembfor) 
the daring deed. Then we ghall\ ail be releasad, If 
I could gend word te mypeor grandmother, toy 
relieve I a cauid be: cautented here,” 

“T em sorel coulil,” replied: Stephano, hear 
with amearnest gage inte Serena’s face which mn 
the faint: blashes there. “But what myst bo done? 
| have beem puzzling aud puszliog hadfthe night to 


way for mw to sexve you. | have little 
Lean thimmen who mot ee 
lefty change ;" but. . Cue ldo tien? I have no 


beat, ond, ae E understendiit, seound the approach te : 


our prison the surf beats constantly, Cau you show 
me in what way to serve. you?” 

“* Patient wailing seems tie present duty,” returned 
Serena, gently. “ You are net strong evouzh to 
mel: ties powesliimen Besides the leader may: 
have returned, and they are bot armed. Neo, uo; 
while we ave treated xespectiallyand kindly 1 cannot 
consent te any wigleut attempt at escapes Iam in 
hope: that tia: mao Jak will explain the situation 
more fully. Hush! Some one is coming.” 

Stephano lay back hasoily and closed: hia eyes, 
turning his: face toward tlhe wallauddutothesbadow, 

Altera glauce wo see that he was prepared Serena 
opened the door, aud Rebinsow’s avcumplice, Milis, 
came ip with a large basket in his Land. 

“ Rebinaow has broughttis over, Hesayslam to 
let you come iuto the:kitehen if you like. ‘Lhere’s a 
stove there, aud the tea kettle is veilivg.” 

“Excelleut,” smiled Serena. “ Cone, Leina, and 
see that the bveaitiast las: come to tie captives, only 


it must be prepared. I thimk-there is readly ve other |: 


way than to male ourselves contented aud gumfor 
table.” 

“lhe very best:way indeed, mum," said' Mills, ap- 
provingly. ‘There wou’tbe a hair of your Legis 
hermed if you're only quiet and peaceable” 

“We will try to be, Ifyou dou’t mind; you may 
leave us the kitchen, and we'll set out our table in 
the otirer roonr,” 

“Yes,” snid Milla; after scraping another awkward 
bow. “I'll go and lwok after my vets IL shall loci 
the doors, so you needn’t try to get out,” headded, 
with @ roguish smile ;“it will be-time lost out of the 
breakfast,” 

And he went out, and the heavy key turned’ after 
him; 

“This is jolly enough,” Ttugtied eine. “TF don't 
think I cau be miserable if’ I try, TF would’ like to 
push open those’ shutters ; but the perforated ‘holes 
admit more light than one would beliove.”’ 

And then, skipping back arelily, slie said} gaily: 

“ Rise, sir knight, and come’out and see a queen 
serving her subjects! You may as wellimprove the 
opportunity fur free.rambling. Sir kuiglit, why, you 
have not told us your-name |” 

* You must call me Stephano. That‘ is the only 
true part of my named dare to-reveal at present,” he 
regurned, risiug with alacrity and walking a little 
unsteadily across the floor to the door of the little 
kitchen. 

Serena turned her liead' with a mingling-smilé and 
blush. She had rolled up her sleeves frcem the round, 
white arms, and was busy pouring the steaming water 
upon the coffee, whose fragrant aroma presently filled 
the place. 


Leina, dear, you were to beat up those eggs for the 
omelet.” 

“T.migh‘ do that,” said Stephano, wistfully. 

She shook her head authoritatively. 

“Not to-day. If the idle hands take to mischief 
to-morrow we will see what employment can be found 
forthem. You are to have invalid’s fare to-day— 
toast and a woe bit of amelet.” 

And then she flitted back to the table and stirred 
away deftly at the preparation there, looking just the 
same grand, néble creature that she would have been 
robed in velvet and seated in some aristocratic draw- 


peices followed every movement admir- 


ingly, and could hardly leawe the lovely, gentle 
countenance. when, havieg bolted the inner door 

gudden intrusion on Mills’s part, the three 
sat.down: to the table for their breakfast. 

And a merry meal it.was. Young hearts are light 
amd bnoyent; and, despite their novel aud uncertain 
position, each one searetly acknowledged the enjoy- 
ment of theogcasion 

“Three figloro prisoners indeed!” cried Leina, 
merrily, awake roseup. “I do believe we are every 
one of us delighted with the situation,” 
| “I don’t pretend to deny it,” said: Stephano, gaily, 
“Lam mentally sbuikivg from my plain daty of 
_kwoclting- down this aceommodating jailer and bear- 
‘ing you. offto you grieving friends, just because it 
would pian ead to this romautic experience.” 

“Tt woul be much more romantic if we were 
allowed to roam slong the rocks aud plunge into the 
surf.. You oughtto:beeble-te swim galiautly away, 
bearing ue from a devouripgdxagon. That would be 
| trne heroism!” Jaughed Leias, “You area very com- 
t mortal, “y sitting over a breakfast 
‘prepared by the queen heroine” 
me Reales who fearlessly came to our rescue 
last night,” said! Segena, goftly, with a shining ap- 
prowal in liembhieeyges thet, made Stephano’s heart 
hogut warmly. ‘I would take a loug series of com- 
j ce affnixs te.efface that from my memory.” 
| “Woultthat Fmiglit have been of effectual ser- 

vice,” returued Stephano. 

“ Hus!” interrupted Leina. ‘Go back to insen- 
sibility as quickly as possible. There comes the 
jailer again. It is a new idea to have bars on both 
sides. We mizht play keepiug prisou with him.” 

Serena hurried away Stephano’s dishes while 
Leina worked away at the bole. . 

“It is au ugly thing for’such little fingers,” said 
Mills, with a. griming, glanve ati the gitl’s white 
hands. ‘The bolt must be oiled. I’m glad you're 
having a good time, I heard you laughing.” 

“Tf you would let as go oat on the rocks, or down 
to the water, it would-be were pleasant,” coaxed Leina. 

He sliovk his head decidedty: 

“'P hat’ agaitet orders; ard I can tell you Jack 
‘Robinsoy ain't an easy fellow whew lre’s against 
you. ‘l'mgoing-to fibli ow tlie rocks fur yourdfuner, 
you know, and to keep a kind’of # watcli at tle same 
time: I shaw’t We out of Hearing’ though. And 
don’t you be trying any tritks now, T toli you it 
ain’t of yo Kind of uge: You're just’ as: safe from 
getting-xway-as if you wereviir prisqu.” 

“F suppose’ wer are;’” returoed Leina ; “* at all 
eveuts we are going to very inuvcemt work, so you 
néedi’t be concerued. We are going tu wash the 
dishes, So depart, jailer,” 

She flourished'a cloth’ towards him, laughing at 
hig, sudden retreat, aud cant, back to tell it dyer 
merrily to tlie others 

“So wa are free from watching again,” exclaimed 
Stephano, springing a “Lam afraid we. shan’t 
have such comfortable times wiien. tlie other one.re- 
turns, Tfe is‘a sharper as well as @ more tyraunical 
man. It is best for me to make‘a tliorough explora- 
tion of the house whilb.it is’ possible.” 

‘+ Go, then ; for, whva we have fluished'the work in 
trite Housekeeper style~F shall expect to» lear my 
story, Remember that I am burning with inpdience 
all this while,’ returned’ Leina. 

And Stephano went’ aver tlie’ place into every spot 
where. bé could findthis way. 

He came Back with arms fffled with straw,, then 
went ont to the kitchey, anid filled’ tlic, stove, and 
kept replénishing until his stock wag exhausted. 

Wiat is that for?” asked’Leiva, curiously- 
“Not for much, f fancy. Tonly thought the smoke 
might possibly draw attention, and excite somebory’s 
curiosity, but I suppose, at 4 little distance, it, will 
look like the spray of the surf. " T'here has been but 
one feasible mode of escape presented to my mind. 
We certainly, might set fire to the house,” 

And’ burn in it!” exclaimed Eeina, mdizgnantly, 

“It would by a rather desperate measure, I confess. 
But you know you are too valuable in the way of 
ransom to be allowed to burn. It would certainly 
draw the fishermen here, and the chatices would be 
tliat one or the other of, us might esdaps, and make 





“ All my accomplishments will come in play Ifancy. ! 


known tite situation. I’ wish Icould contrive a way 
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to qotinto thé deHar,.. I,take it thatthe key isin our 
jailer’s pocket’ Did: there happen to be any opiate of 
any sort in’ the medicine! chest you: found, Miss Se 
rona? 1 think this-.bright-little Leina is, capable of 
pewitching him. inte ‘taking a,cup of coffe, and, his 
pockets mifit;thus, remain atour: mercy;  /That is 
plan numbér two, It has: its, difficulties. like the 
other. The surf-ontside that horrible cave-is dangers 
ons, Limagine, and a-boat might not. be there, But 


then" ' Koy 94 
“ How delightful |” interrapted Leina ..\Ieit not 


Serena?” a 

Serenw had: gone! to the, medicine... chest.’ She 
brought it-out,.and @ bottle of jaudsaum, was. confis- 
eated proritpthys 13° saith 

“We'll:take this by way.of préeantion, in casemore 
trying times:cote: to make, desperdto| measires ‘ne- 
cessary,’ obserwed-Stepbdnoy ‘as! becomes!a. wise 

eneral,” sonnhs rise 
on And ‘now,’ | said) Deina,: seating: horstlf! beside 
him—“ now;. Stephano; you ard to. tell mab adc inane 
longing to hear—thermedsagd Aubrey! Dalberg sont?’ 

“ Naly;”: said» Stephano, gbatlys .“* you» misulider- 
stood ry meaning, little Leina, Aubrey:Dalberg, abd 
Lhave: never exchanged a sibghs word. But itis 
just as true that I know your history, and thatvhe 
has helped: me bring ie to you. ; Aubrey Dalberg.is at 
home iv my. father's house+~ia the, old aticestral: home 
of thaifamilp—detéined there unwillingly» l daresay, 
that I might escape under cover ‘of, Ifis: name tad 
passports | Yousfaust kaow' that gut famity bave'been 
closely guarded ‘to preventer thie very thing-+our 
tind ‘ng you.’ ; 0 

“ Pinding mol? exclainied Leida, her brillant: faba 
lighting up- move radiautly [atéll “do you med -that! 
you came here on -purpode tb-filxd mie?” ‘ ; 

“ Bxaoctly that, little Leima., Aud there werape pri> 
soners togethot, withevery-pdssible facility foe mak+ 
ing each other’s acquaintance.” ' 

“ You canié,to findme!”? repledted¢lie gir ima little 
ecstasy: of delight,‘ And’ AntbroyrDalbotg helped) 
you to accomplish it?” 

Sevenalifved her lowéred lid4, and leoked ovr ito 
Stephano, who whs.gazingearodatly into Leitta's frees 
She thought she disvovered pique and chagriniin his» 
voice./as he asked ¢ 

* Ie this Aubrey Dalberg of so much impoftanoe 
then 2?” 

Leina tossed hérhead, but» richor.colour gathered 
in her cheeks, 

“ He promised to be: the: delivering Knighti- And 
he kept his word, however: indirtictly.” Tet she 
added, hastily,“ But you:havemnbt told! me yet. You 
cane to find me, and What-ben 2” . 

It was Steplano’s'turm toi flush, Sevens saw: binv 
bite lis lip impatiently ete be retuned: - 

“ A great. many things, deer cliild; probable and 
improbable”? 

“Did, you expeot' to tale me back with pouy. and 
where—to- whom?” 

 Lhoped|to do 6o;; centaibly.. It: was:miy: fatiien’s 
earnest wish. You area relative of ours, Leina, ghdi 
it ig-my itharieGutguns cavédor you, to protect you, 
if it be possible.” 

The great limpid eyes tlespdned, and widerted, 

“ But any; mether, my, mothér-and perhaps adathor| 
too—are they not waiting for me there?” 

“ Poor child, is that your'dremm.2” spoke Stephaxo, 
in & voice of. pitiful tenderness. . i 

“ Butit is true—it must be true!” cried Letna,giab- 
sionately, ‘I haye dreamed! its so,many timesyand> 
of the great castle which is my home. I. canale-' 
scribe it to yous I have stolen jchmaces) t¢ peep be- 
neath Theodvsia’s curtain many, and manyomtime. | Iv 
know how graudly its turreted ,voof and noble towers! 
rise up above the trees; and-howrit prowustheheightsy, 
looking down intothe sleeping, beauty of the river 
that washes, its feet, You;must not! tellime ali this 
16 an empty decam) and n¢t, really. aud truly, wait~ 
ing there,’ , 

“The castle ig there, certainly;.and you will by its 
wistress.. No one. will dispute your right)’ answered. 
Stephano; still‘in.that geutlest voice. 

“But'my mother,!’ spoke the; givl,.teentulously,: 
clasping both hands uyon Lis ara, | he 

“ Dear cousin, your pareate died when | you, were 
but a tiny babe, , Pheixs wase sad end antimely:fate, 
Donot seek to learn the history, now, for it makosus | 
al] shudder, even at this fer. date, to refer: to it,” 

“No mother waiting ?” sighed Leina.; “ Ob, Twas, 
80 Sure.v. another's heart throbbing yearping)y, with 
its longivg for me, Oh, Serena, Serena, Ido met-care4 
for the castle su mucunow!” , 

And she perieg her face. on her friend’s:shoulder 
and wept soffly, Serena soothed her with many,ten: 
der caresses and Jovi | 

“ Such intuitions often mislead the heart, my-dar- 
Ubg: I myself have beén strangely stirred aud tinilled 
at times, I have seemed to feel her outreaching, arms, 
t6'bé sure my mother was near and calling, for me, 


words, 


the éaftigo-thatS sprang ap from my-sleep; stretch> 
ing out my arms, thinking a mother’s voideentréated 
me to conie. Perhaps their angel spirits hover arodnd 
usj and at times:make their presence: felt. Do not 
grieve so bitterly, my Leina. Some time we shal 
know our mothers. ‘To the lexvenly home'we shiall 
surely go\dnd join them at last,” 

“Oh, Serena, Serena, if I were only as good! as 
you,” said Leina,-sorrowfully, “1 shonla not’ feel so 
ovach’thelabk of a'niother’s gi! ‘ne ands You must 
bever:leave me, Serena—must’s uv; Stepliaho?. You 
will takeover with ws -when* we go" home: to! my 
castle, will: you!not:?”” 

“I should:be sorry! inddet to leave her’ beliind;” 
answered. Stepliano; and’ a) little ‘sigh’ flatteted away 
ivith tive words: 

Leina presently brightened up and said, gaily? 

‘* Andthecastlorea y'exists! Youerltell me'consin, 
Stephano |: Is itréaly aad traly'so?” 

« Pnough to warrant the'olaith ‘soméwhere ini the 
third or<fourth degirosi And quite efidugh'to give tts! 
a winm ahd earnest desire to seoure’ your’ happiness’ 
and safety, little Leina,” returned hé. * Do you think 
youconld’ vewture to trust yoursélf' in: my oare?” 

She laid-hev hawd ‘cdifidingly iv bis, 

“ Of course I do, my cousin ; Serena trusts you, an® 
| Lalways kiow her jhtigments ao wise and corfect. 
Now toll me the rest.” 


wiseoy well, Let Serenajidgey Now' thet you are’ 
im ignofinceyou!can ‘trathfully dény this man’ ttre’ 
information he requires. If J:telt+y6u‘all'tlie names” 
and lovatitiess what: will’ you" wgwer’ td his‘ de- 
undudsl?”’ . ‘ J 

by sed)? ‘aneweretd Tveing; promptly, “it will ‘be 
rich better for me'to bnew uvthings After al? just 
theyname is but'a: trifle; while ‘it: is:a great! deal to’ 
| mows thatim ycasthlonctually exist.” ' 
| “Just! at-prosbut even thecdstle.is' of liltte cbse. 
jqaénve;” saidiSerena'; “& key to aulodls that cellar 
{door is of more vit é nee?! . 
|.“ Youarersready tired of this) Tt’ las'¢rown’ dill 
jand ivksomealtendy,” spoke Stephano, ina low and 
slightly réproach ful voice, 
Serena colonretl faintly, 
' grieving ‘fridnde;: late miovcover still nrbre: tneasy’ 
jrests that attend Het, I deniow'that'the Fusses' were 
(jealously watchfal of'ahy acqtaintantés'shs made, ” 

“"Dhey ‘are the paid hirelings/tokeep her oxistenée 
\@ederet until théir master callsfor' lier appeurkneé,” 
{said Stephano, indignantly. “I had-obtwined’ all! F 
;Kuow about her Before this} and Nat the taxidermist 
jbas given me hia contidenee:” 








| “Natit” exelaimed Serena, “ Mr. Nathaniel? Ab, 

{them I any suibetit/ is ‘all dotrect/” 

| “ And-yet yow look untasy add: gravé,”” persisted 

Serena glanced across the room where Deira} 

mounted on a chair, was tryiig to peep tlirotgh' an 

\alperturd in the stout shutterss: 

} * Doil?” stie ausw ered) listlessly ;'“ Ide not mean: 

to I am only. thibkibg—woudoving+—" 

| She turned herieyes: toward bith, smiled ‘caluily in 
grave, stewaly fashiow, und atsivered* 

“T was wondérivg. if- you:came, or were sent+to 
narry Leina,.” . 

; The blood rushed hotly into Stephano’s face 
as if satisfied with’ thet diseovéry turned away 
giriethys 

But Stephano made a detaining gestures 

* Holdj!’ he: daid; ‘softly, bus: ipa voice full of pas- 
jonate résobution:;: does it: fullow thatbecanse I 

find my heaet turning another wity ? De you'thiuk I’ 
jwill barter n'y. happiness fori wealth, hbnoarsyoreven 
filial duty. 7” 

Seren heard every word, but she joined’ Lemaantl 
appeared as if shevhad notunderstood his! méaning. 
no's part. I‘ortunately for thie latter, Mills seemed 
{e lave no- concern about the invalid. But as the 

ay, wore-on,. and Robinson failed to appear; the ous- 
todiau'of-the prisoners grew fidgety and’ uneasy, and 
mounted, many tities’ the rude stairs whieh led to a: 
Bvecping it aérose ‘in tho: direction from. which Ry- 
binson was expected to comb, he mustered: 

“* He promised to make the signal. . If lid has igobs 
nto-trouble it wilh be 48 much as wy néchris worth 
0 get. out of this,scritpe.” 

eaeli other anxidusly'as the: cheerful tatk failed, avd 
the attempted smiles died off from their lips: 
“Tobinson has not retired, aud no sign has/come 
ofrany investigation om the part of your friends;’’ 
said Stephano, “ Itiis, folly forane to delay the at- 





It woo only tho other nicht—the last night at home in 


| Stephano, ‘ 
“ Mboub what?! Tell meabout wiiat-you wonder?” 
Shécread atvoncs the confirmation of her suspicion, 
ri 
‘me for that purpose! Limust eoutinue im it when I’ 
le’ retard compelled w foroéd 'silenee:ou: Steplia~ 
sort of loft where a powerful telescope wabsét, and,. 
| Night fell.again, and the three prisoners looked at 
temps, to overpower’ tlis man! 1. ought to bave: 


it} Natyy!! did Stophato;“ Tan not'stre'it? would’ bo |! 


“Ts ismatural that I'shoald: Wish'to ‘réturti't6' nity’! | 


jabout Leinasince'T anv astired ‘of theimportant inte- |! 


matlo'sure of it-dhring the dayli It’ id not ‘t 
dark’ yet fér'us to 'piok out ones = 

“No, nd," oried Leina,-clitgitig to his’ arn; “he 
carries a pistol; aud you-have ro weapoh whktever.” 

_ “But! Lean fid w dozen effective ones! he an: 
owered; firmly; “it is’ cowardly and hazardous fot 
us to révtain heré’ anothornighty with but one” main 
for atjailer; if wé-mean’td egcaps.” 

“ But another desperate one is expected evety mo+ 
mont)” etid Setens:, “I think rather it’ would be 
unwise 'to'ran such a risk while wo art kindly treated. 
Let us stil] ‘mako-the' best of the sittiation.” 

And ‘they separated with good-nights as’ cordia? 
and in av ftieidly’and familiar tons as’ if they had 
bevrmenibers of the sate ‘family for years’ instead 
of acquaintances of a few hours, 

Just after miduight they were aroused by a notsy 

pounding outhecellar ddor. The 'ttembling maidens’ 
\sprang ‘up shivering witli excitement, and listened* 
| iutently, 

“Nat; Nat; we are here;” called Leina: 

|.“ You may-oall for Nut; buthis fate is settléd’ for 
jhim!” growled a surly voice; and the knocking was 
© tape, while Robinson's Wrathful voice shouted for 

TBs 
| Mills’ came shufflitg aldtit when Serena shd' away’ 
ithe bolton theit ‘side'o’ thé déor, and gavé hin adinit- 
|tanee, wnd'prodaving the key unlucked the'cellat door. 
Robiuson, bearing a large box, staggered by ‘him,’ 
jail dropped‘ weeril y' upon thé flor. 
| “ Bring'nte seme liquor; my ‘strength is well beat! 
ott of/me”’ ; 

“ Wheat his‘ been the’ miatter 2" dethahded Mills; 
staring at the stfange’figtré hi# fitting’ candle’ re- 
vealed, for Robitison’s ‘ faca was! covered with ‘blodd 
aud 'dirt, his* ctothing wis torn; otfe ~ torribly 
| bruised, and-his' whole appettitice-shocking” and'ré- 
'voltiug in the extreme: 

“ Bringme ‘thd liquor, I'sdy/" thundéred he'dgain, 
“aud then go'down to thé cave ‘and 'dtat in the boat. 
When I’m ready to explain my doings to you you'll 
|hear about theti’ and*not before?” 

Mills obeyed without‘atiothér question. 

Leiue*stood for w moment looking at him fiorcely; 
ami then ‘slié deitiahiéd, liofly: 

“ What did: you-say about Nat? What tiave yott 
done to Nat ?” 

“ Seut him to the bottomless pit, I hope,” snarled 
Robiuson, “ Keep out of my way, if you know 
‘what's best for-yourselfi ‘Tiere won't’ be any more 
of Nav’s meddling in anything going. on in these parts.” 
| “You are ‘a. widked, shuineful! nian’? ejacdlated 
‘Leina, stamping her foot,in utter forgetfulness of 
|Lor own dependence upon the man’s. good humour. 

+ Serena drew heft géntly” back, and at the same 
jinsthiit gave'an ifpplorivg look’to'Stephiano, who kad 
jstarted up’as fiercely. 

| “ You do not mean, you cannot men, that yor 
have added tlie foulest’ of all critties' to your already 

inr-st@ined 66ul,” site said} sorfowwfully. 

} Avsullen resistance took tite plce’of thé mulignant 
glare of hi# eyes’ as' he rétiriret : 

*Lleft him strétthed out oh thd beach. Do yor 
kiiul I would bear'these Uritses, the infernal’ cHok- 

ug hé gavé me and ‘not’ todo my ‘best ia return ?” 

| Serena’s white lips writhed as sire returned : 

| “Unhappynian'! what*will ‘comfort* your! remorse 
when your own hout approaches? You ave murdered 
puv'of my’ truvst-ahd tenderest fliewds;, And ‘yet if! 
you wish I- wilt bind up those’ wounds.” 

“Towant no help. Go'bavk to’ your room: T am 
in a dehgerous ‘temper to'niiht, awd you hail’ best 
keep out of my way,” he'austered, sulkily. 

| The two'girlé crept back to their beds, slipping the 
pokt behind them) and, clinging to each otiter with 
many tears, bewailed the terrible fate of their old’ 
pos faithful friend,' as® well _ &snicurned* the: loger 





ostponement of their own hopes of escape. 

A: week of anxtous'and miconfortible-experiente 
oMow éd this ‘appedrance of Jacki’ Hé remained with 
thein nearlyall'the time, attending’ witl ntruch care - 
to the healing of his biuises;'and watching ‘by means’ 
bf his:glass for the slightest movement ‘itt’ the direc- 
tion of his hiding-+place, but’ never once venturing 
himself outside the house, although Mills was‘sént 

wice, once with aletter: ovtr which Robinsin bad: 
bpent'a’ porpléxedand painful lout, after’ searching 
turough the parcel of letters found ‘in'the box hé had 

roaght with him? 

He did not intrude egreat deal of his society upon 

buercaptive, but» he hada way of coming in silently 
aud suddenly, which quite destroyed’ their case and 
éecurity. 
' They all suspected that he had detected the: ruse 
which passed off Stephano as still too weak and ill to 
be of any service to the priséuets, but couciuded that 
he was willing to eave bimself any farther harshness 
if possible.. For, whilehe never questioned them, or 
seemed to: be: particularly wateistak, either Mills or 
himself was kept constautly witiin hearing of every 
movement, 
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Thus one day when Stephano had whispered to 
Leina: “ That box he brought belougsto Mr. Natha- 
niel; I remember it well. It contains important 
papers in a secret drawer. Try and find the drawer 
if youcan, and get the papers,” and Leina had lightly 
approached the table where the writing-desk stood, 
Robinson came in quickly, and with a loud laugh 
shouldered the box and carried it out into the inner 
room where he slept. 

Again one day he burst in upon them suddenly, 

istol in hand, and demanded that they should follow 
Fim without a word of complaint, or a single at- 
tempt at resistance, and Mills was sarcastically re- 
quested to pick up the invalid, unless he was able to 
walk himself—which hint Stephano took and stood 


up. 

The three were marched down into the cellar 
through the cunningly contrived secret door, 
and into the underground passage, where Robinson 
stood guard over them nearly au hour and a half, at 
the expiration of which time Mills returned, and gave 
some sort of sign to his leader, who calmly took up 
the line of return march, Lae 

The prisoners guessed what it meant. ” 

A party had come searching over the place, and 
they judged by the disordered, uninhabited look that 
Mills must have managed to produce that the same 
party had been allowed to look into the house, and 
bad departed. 

Though the doors were securely fastened a shutter 
‘was open that had been hitherto closed. Leina rushed 
forward to this window, and saw a boat with two or 
three men in it just: disappearing from view. 

She stretched out her arms with a wild cry, 

But Robinson laughed uproariously. 

“Now we shall be left in peace!” he said. 
“They've satisfied themselves that the Haunted 
House doesn’t hold anything of the dainty flesh and 
blood they’re searching for. The idiots were half 
scared to death in broad daylight for fear of the 
ghosts.” 

Serena burst into a passion of angry tears. 

“ Don’t be impatient, my beauty. You'll getaway 
in good time, the quicker the better for me, so I get 
the round sum in gold [ask for such a pretty crea- 
ture,” he said, ina sort of rough kinduess of voice, 


(To be continued.) 





THE FORTUNES OF 
BRAMBLETHORPE. 


__>——_ 
OCHAPTER VIII. 

Tr is a well-known fact that old widowers do not 
like long engagements. ‘Tle earl wished to limit his 
to two months. 

This rendered it necessary to make the fact of his 
intended marriage known in the family within a day 
or two after his understanding with Estelle. She 
was quite willing that the courtship should be brief. 
Despite her many resources, she could not feel quite 
sure of the coronet until it was on her brow. | But as 
she desired a splendid trousseau and gay wedding, it 
could hardly be accomplished in less time. 

It was with a sense ot shame, which annoyed bim 
even while he felt it, that the earl set about explain- 
ing to his son that “he thoughtof lessening his lone- 
liness—of filling Augusta's place,” etc., etc. ; and he 
was immepsely relieved when Harry broke in on his 
embarrassment, saying, not unkindly, but still with a 
very faint attempt at a smile: 

“T understand what you would tell me, father. Es- 
tello has already confided your mutual intentions to 
me,” 

“Oh, has she? I thought the little minx would be 
too shy.” 

The young man gave the elder one a sort of com- 
passiouaté look which said plainly as words: “ How 
can he be so deceived ?” but bis lips were silent and 
the other was blind to his expression, 

“I suppose you think I am old enough to have out- 
grown sentiment,” added the earl, a little vexed at 
the other’s silence, and not feeling too well convinced 
of his own wisdom. “Ido not fepl that Estelle can 
ever take the place in my heart sacred to—your— 
dear and honoured—mother, Harry; but I am 
lonely. You and your sisters haye your own in- 
terests separate from mine. I have not been as well 
as usual this summer, which makes me feel my 
loonlinare more than ever, and that I need some one 
who—” 

He paused, and his son observed : 

“T am sorry, father, if we have appeared remias in 
our affectionate duty to you.” 

“ You have not. -Ido not say that. Better children 





never lived. Estelle is good and affectionate, She’ 


is too pretty and two brilliaut to waste all her bloom 
on that Rectory. I have always felt that she was 
one of us; and the surest way to keep her so is to 





give her the title of my wifé. Shie; poor child, loves 
me fondly.” 

Something very like disgust trembled about Lord 
Harry’s lips, but he repressed it, saying, in a low 
voice : 

“T hope so, father” 

‘You have no reason to doubt it?” said the earl, 
a little testily. ; 

The young man felt tempted to tell him the-whole 
truth; it mortified as well as distressed him'to see 
the dignified parent whom he had: always treated 
with reverence made game of by tliat wily, ‘uiprin- 
cipled girl ; but he recalled her threats,and, remark- 
ing bow;much better and happier the earb had looked 
since. his engagement, he felt loth to fling back upon 
him the burden of fear and care which had weigh 
so heavily. 

“Estelle has more strength of character than most 
girls of her age,”:continued the earl, anxious to defend 
his position, “She has spirit and dignity enough for 
the situation ; and she really prefers a man of my 
age and experience toone of you pretty fellows,” ‘he 
added, laughingly. 

“She has, indeed, plenty of will and firmness,” 
responded Harry; seeing that he could say nothing 
else. - 

“She is a girlof a thousand!” said the new-old 
lover, enthusiastically. ' 

As the earl went out of the room after this ardent 
remark Estelle glided from behind the curtains of 
the bay-window, an arch smile on her face, her eyes 
sparkling with mischief, : 

“ They say eavesdroppers never hear any good of 
themselves,” she cried, gaily. “ What a mistake, 
Lord Harry! However, I was in the window quite 
by accident; and after you brought me on the carpet 
I felt a little awkward about coniiog out: Your con- 
sratulations were not quite as warm as they might 
have been! Still, under the circumstances, L/excuse 
you, and give you credit for having used considerable 
discretion. We shall be friends yet.’ 

She followed after the earl, as cool and: bright as 
possible, leaving Lord Harry, well as:he under. 
stood her, astonished at her imperturbable effroutery. 

Just then Perkins had occasion to pass through 


4 


the room. She saw trouble ou her young master’s |) 


brow, and the swelling torreut which she had with 
difficulty pent in her heart all day burst.out: 

“ Excuse me, my lord, but be it true?” 

“ What ?” he asked, with a forlorn smile. 

“ That she have bewitched the earl at his age.” 

“TI believe, my father intends to marry, if that is 
what.you mean.” : 

* Marry and welcome! but her! You don’t pretend 
to say you like it, Lord Harry?” 

** ]t’s none of my. busiuess—nor yours, Perkins.” 

“T knows it, my lord, and L’umbly ‘asks: your par-) 
ding. But’ 1 nussed you wen you was a baby,.my 


dear, and it cuts me down to ’ave to leave. this |, 


family.” 

“ Leave it, Perkins ?” 

“Ay! Before ever that: wedding comes off, sir,. I 
couldu’t stand it. to stay here, aud be ‘under her 
thumb. NorIwon’s Thatcat! Ibegs your ‘par. 
ding again, humbly, I’m eure, whick my feelinks is 
too much for me. But I’ve seen her tricks siuce she 
was little. I’ve seen her in the earl’s own private 
chambers and he not at home—there!”’ 

Her listener started. 

“* When?” 

He did not like to encourage the gossip of the 
housekeeper, but he was too deeply interested to re- 
fuse such knowledge as might come to him through 
this channel, 

“ Ouly the very day before we left Bramblethorpe 
Villa, my lord. | An’ she a pertendin’ to fix her hair, 
while she crept like a cat into your own father’s 
room, an’ I @ staudin’ in the shadder of the: long 
passage an’ seed her go in en’ come out.’ 

“* Had she anything in her hand, Perkins?” 

“No; but tliat’s no sign. . Women folks have 
places to hide small things... Howsomever, I don’t 
go to insinuate that Miss Estelle would take any- 
thing—Heaven, no! But.if she wanted to read or see 
or peep you needu't tell me she be too nice for it.” 

“It may have: been quite an accident. She may 
have run in for something—or just out; of curiosity 
about the furniture—some. triflé. You must not make 
too much of it, Perkits.” 

Oh, IT don’t. I know énough to hold my tongue 
when I’ve got to, But.I.don't like her for a mistress 
and I shall leave,” 

“ Well, at least Augusta will be glad to ‘have you 
when she sets up housekeeping,” said the ‘amiable 
young gentleman, not at a!l blaming Perkins for her 
prejudices, in which he secretly shared most heartily. 
*“ But keep the peace now, if you please. We need 
not always say all we think,” 

“That's so. What can’t be cured must be endured, 
Still I don’t see asthe milk’sspilled ‘yet ; and I can’t 
help.a-wishing somethink wou'd ’appen to disappoint 





Miss Styles. To think of thé earl beiu’ made a wie- 
tim ‘to the harts and wiles—but there, ’taia’t for me to 
interfere—no, not if he walks straight into the fire. 
I shan’t. open my mouth, my dear, no, notif the world 
comes toan end.’ But you understuud that I leave 
afore ‘she has a chance to discharge me.” 

And Perkins procured the article for which she en- 
tered the room and went on her way. 

The unpleasantness. of the earl’s part was not all 
over when he had come to an understanding with his 
son, -he had yet to communicate the intelligence of 
his approaching marriage to his daughters. 

He had tried to persuade Estelle to make the reve- 
lation to them; bat it isan actual fact, however un- 
accountable, that she shrank from doing this. 

It seemed to her that the clear eyes of those into- 
cent girls would look straight through into her guile- 
ful heart, and that se could not endure the first test 
of their surprised glances, 

So she had shirkéd the ordeal, witli such a pretty 
and blushing grace 'that the earl was more than ever 
charmed with her maiden shyness. 

“ Your feelings shall be spared, my dear,” he had 
said, when'she had avowed her reluctance. “I will 
tell them. After all, I am proud of the news, little 
witch.” 

He may have been ud of it, but that did not 
prevent the dignified lord from being slightly abashed 
under the gaze of astonishment directed at him by 
his two fair daughters. » 

“ Estelle,” cried Augusta, when she had regained 
her breath, ‘{* How strange; paps id 

“ The most natural choice I could make, darling. 
I do.not know that I' should have thought of such a 
thing, however, if you had not set me the example, 
Augusta,” and he laughed, pinching her cheek. * How 
do you'suppose I relish the prospect of being left hére 
alone, after the young birds have all flown from the 
parent nest ?” 2 

“Iam sure I am left to! you, papa,” murmuted 
Clara,and that.was all the reproach she ventured to 
j utter. 

Indeed, after they had had time to consider the 
matter, the young ladies were far less vexed than 
one might think, . i ; 

If their father thought at all of marriage, better 
their dear cousin Estelle than.a stranger. They liked 
her, and they were too generous and tuo amiable to 
suspect her of the base ambition which regulated her 
actions. 

“ Well,” said Augusta, ratherslowly, “I am glad 
it is Estelle, papa,” and shekissed him.’ “1 suppose 
we must find: her and congratulate her.” 

With a certain gravity. of demeanour the two 
young girls moved away in search of their cousin. 

They were ‘thinking of their dead mother; also, 
they were affected, against, their own. consciousnéss, 
by a sense of the incongruity of the match, 

They were very grave when they came into Es- 
telle’s chamber, where she had taken refuge. They 
0 her with her face hidden in the pillow of her 


She raised it as they stood beside her, covered'with 
blushes and tears. 

“ Don’t scold me, girls,” she said, tremulously. “He 
ssid: that ] could make:him happier, and'I loved him 
so!’ ; 


Their warm young hearts melted. 

“We did not come -to’ scold you,” said Augusta, 
softly. “If papa must'have a wife we prefer you to 
any other, But we had never thought of his marry- 
ing again.” : Yio 
* Nor I,” added Estelle, demurely, “until he asked 
me,- Tlie matter is not settled yet. I told him that 
I would not marry him unless you were all willing. 
Not if—it—broke my heart !” 

* Don't ory, my pet,” said Clara. 

* And you really ‘love him?’ murmured Augusta, 
with feminine interest-and euriosity getting the bet- 
ter of her first surprise, 

* Yes, indeed. ‘How could I help it?  There’s 
some disparity in our ages, that is true, but you know 
there is not a handsomer, or more agreeable, or bet- 
ter: man iu the whole of England.” 

“Papa is awfully nice,” said: Clara, “I did not 
wonder that Lady Strathmore! should show that she 
was in love with him. But you, Estelle, have been 
like a daughter to him, Lady Strathmore has a hun- 
dred and fifty thousand pounds in her own right— 
yet paps wouldn't fancy her.” 

“ And [ have nothing. It will tax my father’s means 
to their limit to furuish the trousseau which I mean 
tohave. Youare kind to’ remiud me of it, Clara! 
I’m like ‘thé beggar nisid that came to King Co- 
phetua.” 

“I did not mean that, Estelle. Papa has money 
enough for both. We like you, and that is the main 

int.’ : 

Tlus-the generous young’ ladies tried to be glad 
that their cousin was their father’s fiancée. 

. ‘But‘it‘took them longer to recover from their sur- 
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prise and to become reconciled than appeared on the 
surface. ; 

Their soft hearts and gentle breeding prompted 
them to hide a certain.restless dissatisfaction) which 
they could not but feel, however little they could ex- 
plain the cause, / 

It may have owed its: origin’ almost: entirely, to 
something in'their brother's: face, which he never 
expressed in words, and from: the dry, prim silence 
of the old housekeeper, who “looked volumes,” but 
never said anything for or against, nor manifested 
any interest in the exciting details of the bride's 
trousseau. 

Mrs. Perkins had expressed herself to Lord Harry, 
because she had long seen that he dis! +d his cousin, 
but she was too wise to go  babbli: ; indiscrimi- 
nately. ; 

Meanwhile Lord Harry had oe | of far more 
importance to think of than eyen’his father’s mar- 
riage. 

Day after day of that fatal week’ rolled slow! 
away—so long in the enduring—so terribly: swift 
after they had over! 

For each one of them brought nearer the fime when 
Agnes MacLeod was to go home with MacLeod of 
Melrose as lis wife. : 

Pride and wounded love kept the young lord from 
seeking a farewell interview or coutravening her de- 
cision, 

That she could make such. decision was. what so 
keenly surprised; aud disappointed him. Had he 
been in her place he would have Jaughed.the .un- 
loved wooer to scorn, and have turued radiantly to his 
true aud real choice,, How, could Agués-—his ideal of 
pure womanhood—give her hand, unhallewed by her 
heart? It was to him. a far greater, crueller, more 
lasting sin and wrong thanto disappoint:a,man:who 
was ungenerously taking advantage: of. lier /forced 
promise to # dying father to hurry her into a dreaded 
marriage. 

Lord Harry did not give sufficient weight ito the 
influences under ‘which Agnes’hadbeen ‘reared, 
Taught to consider loyalty to /her race‘and ‘to her 
word as ‘dearer than life itself, her'gentle will over; 
powered by the fiercer wi!l of her’ obstinate cousin, 
the more frightfully she suffered in contemplation of 
the sacrifice she was about to make the more ‘certain 
she felt that she was only doing her duty. 

The girl had passed ‘a week even more full of 
suffering :than had Lord Harry. ' She had ‘had not 
only her own heart to cont(nd with but’ thé anger 
and déterniined opposition of ‘her aunt, to whom slie 
had declared: her purpose of fulfilliig her long ‘en- 
gagement with James by mafrying him on the fol- 
lowing Weduesday and returning with. him to Séot- 
land, Mrs. MacLeod was about equally grieveil and 
wrathlul, That yellow-baired, broad-shouldered, and 
free-spoken lady was not accustomed to have her 
wishes thus thwarted. , The, most, vigorous Scotch 
dialect she could summon to, her assistance was n ot 
powerful enough to, express, her, astonishment, and 
displeasure that her niece, should “ throw overboard” 
an earl’s son, a prospective coronet, wealth unbounded, 
and the chance of becoming the, reigning .London 
beauty, and all for that grim old, bachelor incarnation 
of se,fishness, of whom the,only, good thing that 
could be said was that he was a, MacLeod of Mel- 
rose. 

“ Go, starve !” she d]most sliouted, when the terri- 
ble Wednesday at last caméiround) and Ayues, pale, 
with red eyelids, came out of: ler room about ten iu 
the morning, dressed iw a plain: gray travelling-suit, 
and told her maid to direct the porter, upstairs forher 
trunks, i i 

A hack, drawn up in front of the house, awaited 
the baggage, soon driving it,away to’ the station 
to await the haif-past twelve express out of London. 

“ Go, starve, ungrateful lass,” cried Mrs. MacLeod, 
80 that all the servants heard, getting near lalf- 
opened doors to listen. “Starve ‘ou ‘your ‘bare old 
hills that will nae pasture a’ slieep. "Tis the sheep 
alone you'll have ‘to stare at your handsome’ face 
after this, I can tell ye. Begoue, with your cantly 
Jamie, as perfect a picture o* a ladies’ nion as heart 
can desire! Much joy I wish you with the pleasant 
lad whose obstinacy sticks out like the bones in his 
big body—a lovely bridegroom for my niéce, who 
might ha’ been the belle o’ the world, were she not a 
little idiot. Go, since you will, and dinna ye ever set 
foot over my threshold again, let what will happen! 
Ye are a high-strung, self-willed creature, Heaven 
knows, and you've cruclly disappointed me. Ha! 
If there isn’t James on the pavement, this moment! 
He dare nae come in!’’ she half chuckled, half cried. 
“He dare nae! He knows better.” 

“ After what you said to hin, aunt, he willtiot,” 
responded Agnes, standing at the foot of the stuirs, 
nervelessly playing with the veil in her hand, while 
great tears coursed slowly aud unheeded down her 
cheeks. 

A footman-was holding the door open, waiting for 





her to passout; her maid had already gone down to 
the carriage with some packages, and wag waiting to 
take her seat inside with her mistress—poor Agnes’s 
only attendant—for the implacable old lady would 
not goto the church to witness the sacrifice of her 
pride and hope, 

The expectant bridegroom stood by the carriage 
door ; nothing could have induced him to put his tall 
head again under his relative’s roof. 

“Do look. at the mon an’ his establishment,” cried 
the irate aunt, ‘ The same clo’es he’s worn the last 
twa years—a shabby old vehicle, a shabby old driver, 
and: a pair o’ steeds that! might ha’ drawn Noal’s 
ark, Weel, weel, Agnes, wish you all the joy you're 
likely to, have!” 

‘<Oh, aunt, what are such trifles?” whispered the 
bride-elect, earnestly. “liam thinking of weightier 
matters. Ob, if thatwereall! Aunt, aunt, will you 
not kiss-me good-bye P” 

A pair of soft arms were about her neck, a pair of 
blue eyes, swimming in tears, glistened near her own, 
a pair of sweet lips were pressed to hers, and before 
the softened aunt could murmur “ Farewell, then, dar- 
ling,” Agnes had run down the steps. 

rs. MacLeod scarcely knew whether such words 
had actually been said, but there was an echo in her 
ears and heart asif Agnes had whispered—“ My heart 
is breaking.” 

She rushed to the door, with an impulse to drag 
the foolish girl back by main force ; but the vehicle 
was already in motion, and all she saw was a gleam 
of triumph from the blue eyes. of James, and the bridal 
party was gone. 

With a groan ands sob which would struggle up 
through her anger, she turned back into her lonesome 
louse, 

Had she remained at her door a;moment longer she 
might have, witnessed something of @ little scene 
which transpired just then. 

Before it had moved a rod from. its place the car- 
riage passed an.eqnestrian, who was coming slowly 
from’ the opposite: direction. 

Lord Harry Bramblethorpe, not positive as to the 
day of the expected marriage, but inferring tliat it 
might be this, could no longer resist the pressure of 
suspense, Pride gave way before a more powerful 


< 

Driven by his restlessness to horseback exercise, 
that bright Jane morting, he had, after roving about 
for a couple of ‘hours, finally decided to call at Mrs. 
MacLeod’s, in a faint hope of seeing Agnes once 
again—and, perchance, persuading her eyen yet to 
vhange her’ resolution. 

“As he came in sight of the house he remarked the 
travelling-carriage in front’ of it, the maid, the giant 
form of the Scotch laird on the pavement, and his 
soul had suk with an inference of the truth. 

Continuing slowly to advance, his dimmed sight was 
aware of a light figure coming down the steps and 
being handed into the vebiole by that man, 

In two.or three moments more they passed hin— 
the bridal pair. 

Agnes, pale as a ghost, staring from the wiudow on 
her side, saw him as he weut by. She saw a face as 
white as her own, hardened, agit were, into marble, 
by despair. 

She saw the young man so strong, so beautiful, 
press hia hand suddenly, to his side as if an arrow 
had entered it. 

No niare!+-not a-look-of recognition, not a bow— 
only a proud young rider .canteriug by, with a white 
face, set like’stone. 

Ivvoluntarily she turned to her companion, He, 
too, had seen the rider, and as he met her eyes be 
smiled. ‘hat smile cost hint dear. «It was an un- 
generous smile, for it exulted over.a rival whom he 
could well afford, in his hour of triumph, to connuis- 
serate. It stung Agneslike an adder. All in‘an in- 
stant from being sorrowful she became indignant. 
Her spirit rose up in her to resent the wound to that 
unhappy young man. who could nut defend himself 
against it. 

It was she who had placed Lord Harry in this 
humiliating position! She who had euabled his rival 
to smile in his face! A complete revulsion came 
over her feelings. Sie hated this mau by her side. 
Hitherto she had respected aud pitied him, although 
nature rebelled against loving him. She replied to 
his broad smile with a curivus look—a look which 
seemed tu tell bins bow sug distiked Lis huge person, 
his rude nauuers, us sellish, claims—how she de- 
lighted in the fine beauty, the grace, the chivalry of 
that glorious young lord at whom he had had the 
audacity to sneer! He was startled by, her expres- 
sion, yet too confident now of his own happiness to 
ponder it as thoroughly as he might. 

James MacLeod h2d to learn a strange Icsson of 
the perversity of womankind on that morning, , He 
sat by her side, placid jn the fuluess/of his coutent, 
he almost forgot that they had passed an unhappy 
rival, Meantime a change had come over the girl 





by his side. The tears were dried in her blazing 
eyes, her pale cheeks were scarlet, her breast heaved 
high with the struggling passion within. 

Her maid, sitting opposite, was watching her 
curiously, Mary had been with her young mistress 
since the latter was a child, and knew pretty clearly 
how matters stoot. She had perceived the chanze 
to which MacLeod of Melrose was as yet calmly blind, 

Agues’s well-controlled spirit had at last taken fire, 
As men had dreamed and said, when looking at her 
great beauty, so calm and girl-like, “There was an 
ardent,.a grand woman within that exquisite statue 
when the right touch came to awaken her.” 

The right touch had fallen now, and her soul flamed 
into her eyes, 

James might have placed his large foot on her 
neck and she would not have resisted, but to fling 
that smile at poor, pale Lord Harry, whose heart she 
was breaking!—all at once the feminine instinct 
sprang to the protection of the one it loved. 

It was but a brief distance to the church, where 
@ Scottish minister was in readiness to marry them 
according to the Presbyterian ceremony. Already 
they were turning into the street. 

Agnes leaned forward and spoke to the drivor 
over the maid’s shoulder, who at once turned off the 
street and continued on down the main avenue 
beyond, 

“Hal the fellow’s ganging all wrong!” cried 
James, waking up to a sense, that, something was 
amiss. ‘ Stupid fellow !” he roared, looking out of the 
window, “that’s not the way to the kirk.” 

“T told him to drive directly to the station,” said 
Agnes, quietly. 

“ You--told—him !” stammered the astonished 
laird. . “And wherefore?” 

“ Because,” said the young lady, turning on the 
seat s0 as toconfront him, her face beaming with light 
and glowing with passion, “I will never marry you, 
Consin James, never !’’ 

He gazed at her, mouth and eyes open in utter 
surprise. 

“ You'll never marry me?” he at length said. 

“Never! I havechanged my mind since I entered 
this.coach.”. 

“ An’ weel I know what's changed it!" roared the 
laird; ‘ that pretty face that went by a moment 
ago! D'ye think, lassi¢, to cajole me like thig? 
There’s no woman living can do it! Drive back to 
the kirk, ye scoundrel! Where are ye going?” he 
thundered at the puzzled coachnian, who, thinking he 
must have mistaken the lady’s orders, again obe- 
diently turned and drove into the street in which 
stood the church. 

“You will only make a scene in public, You can- 
not force me to marry you against my will,” remarked 
Agues, cool and firm. 

“Tl sce if I canna, I'll drag thee before the 
minister, and find if he will nae make thee repent 
thy shameful conduct,” 

“Oli! very well,” responded the lady, “I've no 
objections to explaining myself to the good minister. 
Milly, you stay by me,” 

“That I will, miss.” 

Milly had secretly been “awful sorry ” to lose the 
bright prospect of a life in town; she had thought 
Lord Marry a little more than perfection itself, A 
gorgeous castle-in-air had tumbled into utter ruin 
when she received word to go back to Scotland ; 
therefore she was now inwardly intensely delighted, 
if a little frightened, 

(To be continued.) 








SHIELD QUARTERINGS.—In right of his descent 
from heiresses the ‘present Duke of Athole has a 
shield of more than a thousand quarterings. As a 
set-off against this accumulation of heiresses com. 
bined in the possessor of one Scotch dukedom, it isa 
curious circumstance that another Scotch duke, Monte 
rose, is the represeutative of ancestors quite as illuse 
trious — courtiers and cavaliers par excellence — not 
one of whom, from their first appearance in history, 
found favour with an heiress, Consequently the 
Graham shield has no quartering. 

A Bab MemMony.—There was once a good oldlady 
whose age affected her in little else than in her 
memory. She had forgotten nearly all her past life, 
and could not remember the names of her nearest 
relations, But she never acknowledged it, and, being 
very, sensitive on the poiut, endcavoured, in all sorts 
of crafty ways, to conceal her weakness in this re- 
spect. Que day an old friend called on her, aud the 
uame of her first husband, a Mr. Jacob Peters, was 
mentioned, ‘he old lady pricked up her ears and 
tried to look knowing. ‘To save her iife she could 
not reniember who Mr. Peters was, 

EpucaATION IN DeNMARK.--The little kingdom of 
Denmark is displaying a zeal in furthering education 
which might weil be imitated by richer aud more ex- 
tensive countries, Ovmpulsory and gratuitous edu- 


cation bas existed in the country since the beginning 
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of this century, but the government dre, of opinion 
that farther progress,is necessary. Accordipgly, M. 
Hall, the Minister.of Edneation, will this session. in- 
troduoe a bill which will. make attendance ai,sehool 
compulgory up to the fifteenth -year. .A special 
echeol will be established for,such pupils as wish .to 
continue their studies beyond this age. 





ELGIVA; 


oR, 
THE GIPSY?S GURSE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“The Snapt Link,” “ Kvelyn's Plot,” Sybil’s 
Inheritance,” §c., §c. 
—_~-_>—— ’ 

CHAPTER XUTIX. 
Ts constant love deemed there but want of wit P 
Are beauties there as proud.as here. they be? 
Do they, above love to be loved, and yet 
Their lovers scorn when they that love possess)? 
Do they call virtue there ungratefulness? 

*“Lapy Amicr, may I trouble you.to repeat 
those words in my presence—I should say, .my ,ac- 
knawledged and'recognized presence ?’’ ggid “Lord 
Easton as he confronted the, embarrassed yet 
haughty heiress, after a :payse that sycceeded his 
unexpected entrance on the scene. 

Amice hesitated for a few moments, ere she re- 

lied. 
It was difficult to decide whether she sheuld as- 
sume the defiant tone that so well accerded with her 
scornful, haughty nature, or attempt in,a measure 
to temporize and avert the storm that hung oyer 


her. 

“J think;”’ she replied, with a rather futile-effort 
at a smile, “I think that’ it can searcely -bo in: 
cumbent on any oné toyield to'the nequest of an 

s eavosdropper, Lord Kaston. ‘If my-words were over- 
eheard, in a connection that wonld probably. alter 
their meaning, it is not for meto supply ‘the defi- 
«gienoy. Lam ready andwilling,;to account for wordd 
and actions that are serious and open, but A-willnot 
encpurage treachery, even ina friend:”’ | 

“Say rather a betrothed lover, a future husband, 

Lady Amice,” returned the marquis, goldly. | “ 
eacareely. think it-will give, taismobid foreigner a fa- 
» yourableidea of Euglish manners when he hears that 
qsueh a sacred relationship is openly defied, and, as 





- it,seems, to me, denied.” 
Che prince shrugged his shoulders. 
“Well, I certainly have ‘heard much, of the enig- 
_mas of your English mode.of betrothal, but,J never 
even supposed it would; amonnt.to, such open scan- 
dal before a foreigner and stranger. itis not for 
me to doubt the word of a lady, monsieur,”’ he qdded, 
with a mocking bow to the young heiress. ‘And 
far be it from me even to imagine that an honour- 
able nableman could be, guilty of a baseness. There- 
fore, I have no alternative'but to retire and leave 
you to your explanations,” he continued, quitting the 
apartment as he spake. ‘“‘ Ah, they manage these; 
‘things hetter abroad;’’ he muttered as he retired. 
“ We could have no such imbroglios there.” 
Perhaps as he mingled with tho throng the re- 
echoed the opinion of the foreigner who declared 
‘that nothing should induce him to marry an Hng- 
‘ligh girl, with the chance of-her having had,a dozen 
or 60 of previous flirtations or engagements. | 

Meanwhile the pair he had left regarded each other 

with anything but friendly eyes. 

*‘Now that wo.are alone, Amice, I ypresume you 
ean have no objection to retracting your insinua- 
tion,” said Lord (Baston,sternly. ‘You knew in 
your inmost-heart that L-was not playing the odious 

; part youjassigned ;to me. ,Ldid but availmyself of 
.the privilege 1 haye ever ..enjoyed ,as your aecepted 
suitor, and entered the apartment from the private 
_passage, which unhappily, .or it perhaps may be 
1appily for my honour, you faygot. Now that [have 
stooped to give the explanation you, have perhaps 
some. right to demand, Amice, I insist .oniyour.can- 
dour in return. What did—what could your words 
imply, save that you dislike,and disown your en- 
gagement to me? Can you explain them other- 
wise? Iwill give you that one ghance,” he added, ; 
sternly. “Speak. There should be no such dopbt- 
fulness in confessing the truth.” 

But Amice did not reply for a briéf moment. 

“You are so hasty, so inconsiderate,” she said. 
“*T—that is, you--cannot wish our engagement to be 
proclaimed all over the town, and I be pointed at as 
a betrothed bride. It is utterly useless, absurd in 
my judgment.” 

‘** Not so, Amice, not:so,” returned’ Lord Easton,, 
firmly. ‘There has been'too much of this evasion 
and—shall I say juggling @—already. I will have no 
farther trifling with the honest and-genuine affec- 
tion Ihave lavished on you. Yes, Amice,” hewent 
on, “‘I have surely some claim .on your gratitude, 
and:honour. Have.you forgotten when I first be-, 
stowed on you my love, when: L laid at your'feet my 
hand, my title and fortune, even while you were yet 


® portionless and as 1 now know.a naméless gitl ?, 


ppokerthe words, and 


[ | -himagain within kenepavesmould:be hopeless an 


tivated him who had thus escaped from 





Yet I chose you froem,a, grow who were rivals for 
my- notice, and would gladly have accepted the coro- 
net.and the fortune 'T ‘to bestow. “It was to. 
Amice, not the heiress, 1 gave my heart, aid T:-haye’ 
a claim on her that ‘few could urge. I will 
swered, once and for all,” he went on. °“ Are you 
prepared to arrange at once for the wedding, andi to 


, rain a and appear only in' the character of my 


betrothed bride ?” 
“ And if not she asked, scornfally. — 
*Phen'T shall at once withdraw my-euit, and lq 


it be publicly’ known that I am amply justified ino: 


doing.”’ 


A blaze of anger flashed from Amice’s large.eyes. 

‘It is imtolerable,’ she.exclaimed, ‘‘that youor 
any one should dare to speak thus tome, avho eould, 
have al]‘London at my feet, with every freedom ‘that 
woman can possess, Itiis inf unbearable 


‘amons! , 
Leave me, my lord. Your-boasted claims are,cer- 
tainly not superior—no, nor equalito mine. Ef there 
be lops, it-certainly will mot,be.on my,part- From 
this hour.all,is at an end between us. Lam, thank- 
fal to be rid of the bond that.hes waghed eo heavily 
on 2 

There was ,ineffable ,agorn, jn ) her..tene ‘as she 

d Haston's indignation was 
fairly, roused. 


‘t Ungrateful, heartless !” he said. ‘There 
will yet be a ta epee a in my gudgment he 
one .who,.s0 wantonly threws,aside what is the 
dearest the least aasily purchased possession, of 
women. Perhaps ere Jong you may learn to re- 
pent having Cennlel upon a heart and Ayng itaway 
as Ud rohan es 2 oo aint 1% 
ithont,giving her time to,reply ‘he opene @ 
door and retired throiigh the, same private apart 

ments he had so unweleomely entered. =” 
in mingled 


Amice —_— for, a brief ,»moment 
She had missed her mark. ‘The prey’ had sine 


anger and moftification. 
which she had risked all'to cateb,and ‘the brillian 
position ‘that*had been hers beyond power of failur 
or fata:toehange was'last for ever. 
Yes, she could at any:rate‘comprehend that Lord 
Eastom had gone pas 0 
/He had broken hia chains,and all attempt to draw 


in:vai BUOY j 
There was a strange chill at her heart asshe.telt 
this sudden freedom,-and with wa: ¢apeice that 
might be,parndonedat the moment she left theapart- 


ament,and retived without,excuse.or pargaisaion, frou 


the gay.scene. j 
h, it, could nat but contrast. with.that, first mise, 
rable ball at Chetwode, when she had me! ‘pnd cap 
Ret. , 
Then she had escaped, to the .mysterious, shelter 
of Marian Oliver’s yoom, and heard from hex at. once 
the encouragement of 4 hopes and the warning to 
obey-her behest if, she would attain the goal. 

The prophesy had‘ been fulfilled thus far; would 
it be true to the end? 

There was a strange dreariness in'the scene at any 
rate, and Amice literally started when she perceived 
Marian, seated with her accustomed ignperturbable 
dignity beside'the blazing'fire that the: chill.night 
made acceptable. : 

**¥ou here!”’ exclatmed’Amice, angrily. “““Am’I 
never to be free from your hateful presenge, exen 
in my Own apartinents,-and at this‘hour? ‘Lam 
sveary-and would bealone. Leave me, | beg, and 
let me rest.” 

"Marian had risen with an air-of outward respect 
asithe heiress entered. Butas usual she remained 
perfectly imperturbable to aught-but.her owp will 
and pleasure and:did not even.attempt to,obey: the 
command. 

“I.would willingly. give-up the anissian whieh is 
oname,’? she said, with aatrange, mournful air; ‘but 
it.ia not to be yet—not, yet, -shough 1. believe ithe 
time,is not far.distant. Lady Amiae, [am hereto 
ask, what cquid induce you to act.so madly but a 
brief time since, apdto refuse the band that! have 
told st again and again ayas your oply, safgguapd to 
accept. 

** Becanse I ¢hose to.follomv, my own inclinations,” 
said the girl, impatiently. “ Audasgurediy if.[, the 
heiress of this domain, .cannqt take, my own, course, 
when the meekest Bnd the mogt obscure are permit- 
ted such liberty “ 

“ Because so little hangs on their ,chpics,” said 
Marian, sgdly, “ while in your caso the fate gf an 
ancient name and broad lau is— uv, aid the plius of 
long years—are affected by you! tu.iy. Lady Aliiee, 
I have warned you in-vain, and the end is at nant. 
You have proved unworthy of your birth ard your, 
station, and another will be plaeed in the high posi, 
tion you have so ill merited.” } 

“‘ Anopher !” said Amice, angrily. “ Are yon-mad, 
woman? Have -you dared to play any juggling 
tricks, and: put up a-puppet at your pleasure? You 
havesworn, ay, and brought proof upon proof that 
I am indeed. Awice, daughter of the deceased ‘Count 
Arnheim, instead ofthat hated girl, 
40. deny.it nam?” 





be an-' 


apebenes and waited, 
cy an 


mean to Ludovic, Earl of" 


‘the comfort: 
“been brought up in the sehdol'of adversity ‘that’ has 
matured: 


) within her breast. 


yous capriea that, anon e 
Soe 
eR 


Andthe child on who 


‘the train. 
‘heiress of the Chetivodes will dieplay as fatal a per- 
versity of will: 


‘may he ;some delay. 1 
iyour head. yet @, brief.space. But if,you would delay 


shall 
will be, keptun,its present 








“No,” repiied Marian, “‘Ido not. You are the 
child of that weak and riisguided man aiid of his 
dead wife. Still you are not heiress of Chetwode 
nor Lady of Arnheim.” 

‘Phen he—Juan—is alive ?’’ exclaimed ‘the girl, 


y: , 
“No; but another, whose existenee is! not-eyen 


ae a who is.asdgnorant of her:birth.as of 


ewn.glorious qualities, is prior sto you, proud 
girl, inher claim on:the title and estates you hold, 
Andin the-words,of: the:-Holy Book, whose precepts 
L have: but too, tittle leapnt—toolittle kept—you will 
have youriberitage taken.from you: to, be ‘given, to 
one better than thou.’ ” 
‘*ltis. a false juggle-—-a-hidequs imposttion,”! said 
the,girl, angrily, ; f 
‘*It,is truth, Lady,Amige,.and.so you will find to 
your cost. [ have warned you in vain, I have watehed 
Your day is: oyer.—~your 


jon gone. pu hate Barwdagaus fakes, 


‘Amico, striving to preserye;her scopnful tone, “ You 
forget, Matigt that. know 


uch of the family 

story to be so easily sonsivg +. vext to, Juan—I 
e mode game my father 

Tam’ his only child. Is it 


his only, child,” but ‘then ‘Oscar, 


in direct heirship, atid 
not so?” ; 
“Yes, you a 


‘Count Arnheim, had children; and'that ig the mystery 
“you canndt comprehend as yet,” answered’ Marian. 


“ Those that deprived the unfortynate count df his 
son were’ too’ rmined jn their work toleaye him 
pa-daughter. -And-that daughter has 


noble ¢haracteranid purged’'thé stain of 


her deseont trom her heart. ‘Shehas/euffered iobly— 


neadlessly—~she has displayed sthe courage Withont 
the evil passions of her-raeesiand/shewill at length 
reap -her-reward.” LO yi 
And where is'she-this wonderful angel'of per- 
fection?” sneered Amice, determined te preserve the 
tone she had assumed, albeit her heart wasidikesice 
‘St matters not. She willbe forthooming»at: the 
right time,and that dime jisat hand ; you: have has- 


stened lit-by your anni folly stay, ,and,even 


brought 
5 le restienben eeteetbonneenrio 


“ink hoe gebatrnfor ak? Wy auld ibe 


Tord Kaston.?” sei 
Whole thing is, meustrous 
striae Tae 
; aes wien, serinane 
. tthe, cunse that long rested 
n your,house came from, gange, whic! ecms 
io bare iy one Re he Feed ee set 
‘ » Count Arnheim, yed.a girl who, 
shongh yy he at; nok Was surrounded by Safe- 
guards such as princes could not safely defy; and 
then he.chose to wed one whose, birth,,,if not more 
ancient, was, at’least more ndble than his victim. 
urse -was pronounced 
is “fate hati he ‘been 


defiantly. 


Amice, 


mn. the 
tiight even have Avoided , 
and generous and noble as she is, incurred her 
penalty from like obstinacy. ‘You have'followed in 
ft remiins tobe seen whether the real 


oe oh the wedding prepared for him. And Elgiva, 
a4 


‘Now ‘farewell, Lady:Amice. You 
ean scarcely complain of: your fate, since it ‘was en- 
—— brought on“ by your own vain -coquetvy and 
pride.” 

** Stopy stop |!’ exclaimed the girl, eagerly. :f* This 


dis a wild Aale, that-will:have:to. be proved before 


keener: judges than myself. ‘Those who shave been 
left .my »guardians iby; my | father’s »will.are not 


likely to pt such an: improbable: story at your 
pleasure. am an idiot even to listen to such:xay- 
iD 3 ” 


* Time will prove,” said Marian, calmly. ‘There 
The,sword many, hang over 


in. from.the slightest repetition of this 
‘heinatant.one thought of .breaking off 
your, mind the whole truth 
fill then, for others’ sakes, it 
ystery.”” ‘ 
She, qnitted the apartment.as she .spoke, leayiug 


its fa) ab 

Caprica. 

your peicatba grasses 
‘be made public, 


the girl in a state of indignetion, distress, and alarm 


that. might well atone for even the long series of 
vanity, pride and selfishness that had marked her 
carger, 





CHAPTER, L. 
*The-fabric.of bliss,to, its soxtreanay fall, 
Rat pe tience shall newer depart, 
A i wr vanishing phantoms of love and 
e 
Aba: i m my soul like a dream of! the night, 
And leave buta desert; behind. 

In was on tho afternoon of a beautiful September 
day, when the .setéing sun was gilding the massive 
forests that richly wooded the sides of a range of 
hills on which stood the noble Castle, of Lutrecht, 


Do-you:dare | and the whispering breezes sighed softly as,if,to 
hugh thaday 


to,slumber, thatalarge,roomy earriage 
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with six stout Flemish horses wound slowly up its 
difficult ascent. Its arrival was evidently looked 
for; there were figures on the battlements gazing 
earnestly for the approach of the vehicle, and as it 
came near the entrance the massive gates were 
thrown open and the door of the more modern part 
of the mansion was unbolted, while several domes- 
tics and retainers stood in readiness for the rocep- 
tion of themew.grests. 

Still theme-was an unusualsilence among them 
very differemt ‘from the sort\of joyous hum and 
bustle that ypervades such a scene in English man- 
sions. 2s fhe! carriage stopped and the in- 
mates wene' revealed \to view the cause of this hushed 


quiet 6 hended 

A  atcalcheen that was evidently in the 

of slow decline, was lifted tenderly from 
its bythe strong arms of a powerful 









d her, and carried ‘with appa- 





“Mother, bless me,” she whispered. “I never 
heard a mother’s prayer for my peace.” 

* Child, child, it is from you I shoul crave bless- 
ing and pardon,” said Tessa, faintly. ‘But it is 
too late—too late te prove my penitence, my love. 
May Heaven atone to you, my precious injured one, 
for the sin of a mother, and the sufferings it has 
entailed. May the richest blessings rest on my 
daughter, my only child, my heart’s sole treasure. 
Marian, be to her as a mother,”’ she added, faintly, 
glancing round at her sister’s calm, meditative 

orm, 

“I will, Beat peace, my sister,” xéturned the 
woman. “ There is a nobler, brighter fatefer your 
daughter than she or you can suspeet. Now,” she 
continued, “there remains bub-one ordeal mote, 
one more pardon tospeak, ong more farewell to say, 
and then you willbe at ‘Tessa, my Bister, you 
spoke but now of himimho betrayed you, who oe 

at 
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vaguely hinted at some new revelation that would 
terminate the long suspense of the mugh-tried girl. 

Lena had risen early and sought on the battle- 
ments of the castle some refreshment for the fevered 
brow and throbbing temples that began to speak of 
the overstrained nerves which needed repose and 
ease. 

It was a glorions morning. The sunrise glowed 
hopefully, the wild breezes brought strength and 
health in their breath, and Lena, with all the buoy- 
ancy of youth, felt insensibly a fresh joy, @ spring 
of hope welling forth in her heart sas! she ‘reviewed 
the strange events of her young butamemorable life. 

Juan, her beloved brother—yes, brother in blood 
asin heart! How her heartglowed as‘sHo'thought 
of him in his distant seclusion as She reviewed his 
sufferings, and blessed the handithat hadg aided and 
assisted her in saving thelifeefonemtanw so dear 
and so persecuted by fate-antl foes. 


nd rapidity into the Lge the aaa fol- vm ae a om your heanb-si hte pee wg or aimee be 
0 j nt ages and -appaar- | you! ive him, youw ith your ena we © hintzas * bro- 
ofh evi in anxious love and | pray that the curse should feo hae A pai ther—the heir of theirdline, the he theirdordly 
uiere "arg rae peanly, apr ok net ‘ ‘ 

Sal vetribution exevted, an youn Was AN anxiousy, r/craving for thevend, but 

ung }anent made. "Do you desire \that the outse should |Lena‘had learned patienes, in ‘the sshool “of mayer 

eae mindthat his child ee de- bone ‘she could tmpst and wvait-and 
, 7you spray “hh ‘am ung ¢. 













lowing end skilful hand. | 
mts"Ehe appeared too utterly 

exhausted to take heed of the scene around her. 
After the cautious administration of some stimu- 
lating éordial by ‘Lena's loving hands-she isndienly 
opened her eyes and gazed round witha lodicof more 
intelligence than had hitherto appeared in’ her still) 
‘lovely ‘but vaeant countenance. H 
““ Where am 1?’ sshe:exelaimed. ‘Is itn dream’? 
Yetall isso clear. Oh, help mo, helpmie, Harold, | 
= fakeme ‘from him. 'Save. me froni) my- | 
Harold approached her with aisaddendd yet soft 


air. 

“Is itso?’ he said. ““Dovyou veperit? ‘Do‘you 
cling to me, your first,:your only:true luve ? Tessa,” 
he murmured, bending over ‘her, ‘is ‘it really ‘so? 
Do you return to him to whom ‘you onoe promised , 
toveand truth ?” ; 

A cry broke from'her,‘a‘ory of mingled gladness 
and agony, and she nestled in ‘the arms ‘he ‘placed 
under her like a wounded dove. 

“Oh, Harold, forgive. Iisee ‘all now. It was'a 
dream, a wicked dream. Iam:yours. I have suliered 
—yes, but I deserved all.” j 

Marian approached as if to: dalm the tempest of 
feeling that might befatal'to the sufferer. 

“Tessa, my sister,” she murmured, “ compose 
ourself; you are ‘among those you love ‘ard who 
oveyou, Thank Heaven, your/senses have vetumed 

to know'the truth, to receive your ‘husband's pav- 
don and forgiveness, and to’blees your child.”’ 

“My child !” gasped the invalid, eagerly, “is she 
—that angel—my biessed ehild ?” 

— stretched out her hand to Lena's ‘agitated 
clasp. 

“No, not so, Tessa. She has-claims'on your love 
as well as gratitude that will be presently made 
known, but she came 'from a far differentrace.’ Your 
daughter is lovely and sweet and brave, and she ‘has 
proved herself true and self-sacrificing as‘ this noble 
girl. Wait and'l will bring her to you.” 

Marian disappeared for @ monient beyond a door 
near the couch,'and returned ere the suspense could 
be well realized with the young, sable-draped figure 
of Elgiva, led by her impelling ‘hand. 

“Elgiva,” she said, gently, “‘bend ' to ‘your 
parents. They came of ancientand pure biood, as 
noble in its source as that whigh flows im the race 
you believed your own. 'Thére may be brighter days 
for you than you ‘would ever*have known as the 
daughter of Arnheim, and you ‘will‘appreciate them 
better than the petted child ‘of prosperity could 
know. Harold, Tessa, bless and love your noble 


Elgiva advanced ‘with doubting, trembling steps 
to the couch, the sufferer’s'eyes fastened as it were 
on her yikes beauty, her sweet, ‘sad expression, 
= touched the soul with its look of patient resig- 
nation, 


| thes pr 

“of Arnheim, child of an erring father and repentant, 
angel ler, come@and receive the reward you 

| so nobly: . 





| Higiva clasped one han 





i? “Were he living 
gent should!ogase ?” 


A would, Tuom uty heart, Heaven -hofpam 
ineas’l mepent‘me.of my weakness\aadiem, | 


Omenunce,”’ *aid Marian, solemnly. 


Your heroism and devotionim 
multitude of sins. i 
Dann ) + 


Se early years were sheltered 


hing emotion as <#he met ‘the bright flash 

pleasure in those suffering features of which, her 
ovn sweet face had long been the very charm and 
consolation. 

‘* Blessings, blessings on you, my atigel guardian, 
wy noble, saint-like narve,” murmured the woman. 
“ Pfis ehild, hie child,” ‘she ‘murmared, “and hers, 
tho injure one. "Yes, she is like him, but with 
eu angel look in‘Her face. ‘Ah, ‘Marian, she has 
indeed atondd, werd such needed 'by my sinful self.” 

‘And thp‘téats ruined down ‘the wasted cheeks as 
‘Lena bent-and Kissed her again and again. 

“Leng, dear child, you will be rewarded—you 
have’removed the curse,” said the sufferer,'faintly, 
* Remember, I said it !—tell him f”’ 

Lhe girl whispered ‘holy words of ‘comfort in the 
ears of the dying ere she raised ‘vergelf from the 
couch, and-in ‘her “sweet, thonghtfal humility drew 
back to give ‘place to’the husband and the child in 
that solemn hout. 

Harold placed his arms under the swasted frame, 
and pillowed the’ suffering head on his bosom, while 
in hers, and Marian stwod 
teverently gazing at the scene. 

Tt was-a still and silent death-bed, broken only 
by murmuts of love and penitence and whispered 
promises ‘aud vows, that were to.influence.the des- 
tiny of many of the living.as well as soothe the’ pass- 
ing away of ‘the departing spirit. 

But'even those broken, hushed words ceased, the 
head drooped more foebly, the hands relaxed, the 
eyelids closed, the lips hushed the half-audible mur- 
murs. 

With a quivering seb like that of a weeping child, 
Tessa, tlie once erring love of Oscar, Count Arnheim, 
the penitent and pardoned wife of Harold, the Zin. 
gara chief, entered into her rest. 

CHAPTER LI, 
‘Love is the happy privilege ofthe mind: 
Love is the reason of-all living things. 
A trinity ‘there seoms of principles : 
Which represent and vale ereaved life 
The love of self, our fellows, anid our Maker. 

A weex had passed since the death of the gipsy 
heroine of ‘the ‘tragedy which had worked such ex- 
tended and lengthened woe. 

Still Lena was domiviléd at the castle which be- 
longed to her ancestors, and which brought such 
dream-like memories to her mind. 

Elgiva had becomes fo her as a dear and cherished 
friend, ‘a béloved sister, snch asthe bride of her 
precious, injured ‘brother might well claim to be. 

But still the noble gitl fad kept her plighted 
word. . 

Albeit she could not refrain from speaking words 
of hope and comfort to Juan’s mourning betrothed, 
Lena had not betrayed ‘the ‘secret of his existence, 
never compromised Pringe Charles’s safety and ho- 


! rateful, impationt, id.“ If 
ge oS yperished a that shovriti x shave 
Baataparish = oe might -hav 


: eegy in#o grief and suffering, "fal- | 


“Dhenthie-chijdwhall receive the aboola laa 


his 


2b 





: tto-seo 
‘you, ed ‘thejgirl, 
im, me, is he—is my 
\Oh, ame in suppente,” she adaea, with a 
yer impatiencein her woiee Shatapoke of 


agitation of her heart. 
h¢ j Y Lerieetes bil wernt oe ge 
a/purer-and healthier if «more.|\pain, jee ny wephy. “And I can 
@weastle,” on, ‘ 


ifsyou-will ; ae me to con- 
‘trol tts Sage. at you that 
Lord Chetwode is nét-only inaotual safety but that 
he-may-swithoutéearormischance dlaim his birth- 
right and return to his native and, would you be 
very much disappointed to yield up your new-found 
heiress-ship ?”” 

Lena’s hands: ¢lasped, and her-very frame shook 
with the intensity of her emotion. 

** Prince, please do not if it is not truo ; I'am very 
weak, I fear I'could not bear it.” 

“You are a ‘heroitie, my noble ‘girl, and I would 
rather cut out my tongue than deceive you even in 
the veriest shade,”” he returned, firmly. ‘* Lena, 
thank Heaven your trials are over and his. Will you 
forgive my selfishness if I think of myself in such 
an hour of joy? You have been to mea guardian 
angel. You have'rebuked my base passions,.sdftened 
my fierce imporiousness, elevated my low:selfishness 
by your teaching and your example. Can you learn 
to tolerate my love, Lena, to accept me as your hus- 
band and yet your votaty, asthe companion of your 
life and the pupil of ‘your lofty goodness ?” 

The girl’s colour ‘changed with a propitious 
rapidity. 

rhaps she scarcely knew what love was in the 
full ardour and intensity that marked ‘Elgiva’s and 
Juan’s passionate affection. But she could searcely 
help ‘being touched by ‘the humble, deep, unehang- 
ing passion she had inspired in one whose claims to 
distinction ‘were ‘high and noble as this German 
prince, and whose services had tested to the veny ut- 
most his generosity and his truth. 

Now that her engrossing duties were ended, now 
that the unhappy Tessa was gone, and Juan once 
mote restored to liberty and happiness, she had:more 
leisure to respond to the present and powerful 
claims on‘her zeal and gratitude and love. 

“It is ungrateful to—-to vefuse what might be 
any return for your great service, prince,” she fal- 
tered, blushing deeply, “but I would entreat you 
to wait till—till all is finished, till my—till,’”’ she 
added, softly, “our work is done.” 

“* Bless you for that one word, my Lena,” said the 
prince. “ Yes, I will obey yoiir slightest wish, and 
the sole merit I claim, in all I have done, is that 
I could discover ‘the bright merits of oneso peerless 
even when obscured by the accidents of fortuneand 
malice of foes. Bat come, the time is not long, and 
I have only to prepare yon for the agitation that 
may await you before I conduct you to the pre- 
sence of those who can satisfy you that your sor- 
rows and anxieties have at length come toa close.” 

He drew her hand in his arm as he spoke and led 
het with the respect he might have shown to a 
queen from the igh raised platform where they 
stood down the winding stairs, and again along 
passages that she was as yet unfamiliar with, till 
at length he paused before a door. 

‘‘Lena, be prepared,” he said ; “more than one 
near relative awaits you here, and the happiness of 





nour by speaking of the blessed truth. 
And now the eighth day lad come, and Marian 


those you love is about to be raised to its very 
height of bliss. Yor Yave borne sorrow and suffer- 
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ing nobly. Can you nerve yourself for the rush of 
Joy f 

Her sparkling, joyous eyes, the bright, buoyant 
face, was sufficient reply to the caution, and the next 
minute he opened the door and led her forward into 
the room. : 

For a brief second the scene swam before her eyes 
in misty confusion, then, as all cleared before her, 
she could*discern figures, some dear and all familiar 
to her eyes. 

No, not all. Marian was there, and Harold, and 
—joy of joys—Juan, with his corpse-like pallor 
deepened into the hue of delicate but life-like health, 
and Elgiva—with the deep mourning garb changed 
for a brighter, bride-like white robe. 

ut there was another figure, all strange to her, 
and yet which attracted her with strange power. 

A man, advanced in years, but far more deeply 
tried and worn by grief and suffering, was resting 
as if still an invalid on a couch, though the light in 
his eyes and the chastened joy that shone in his 
whole features seemed to say that there was a peace 
in his heart to which it had long been a stranger. 

To this individual Prince Charles led the fair girl 
on his arms with a proud yet cautious resolution. 

“Count Oscar of Arnheim, I bring you your daugh- 
ter as the choicest treasure of your heart, the most 
precious possession in your restored fortunes; and 
yet my next desire will be to rob you of the priceless 
yem. 

mia old man extendcd his arms to the astonished 
girl. 

“Lena, my darling daughter, the saviour of your 
brother, the very mainstay of our house, can you 
learn to regard with affection and indulgence the 
parent of whose very existence you were in igno- 
rance ?”’ he said, falteringly. 

“ Ah, I have heard all,” he continued. “I know 
how deep is my debt to my child, and that, in any 
case, it is indeed the father who owes reverence and 
homage to his noble and blessed child.” 

“No, no, no,” she exclaimed, eagerly, “ that can- 
not be—but—I—I do not understand. Where is 
—Juan, what does all this mean? And you, uncle,” 
she added, turning to Harold, with the title she had 
given him from infancy, “I thought the count, my 
tather—was—dead,” she added, falteringly. 

Harold stepped forward and took her hand in his 
with a look and tone of deep feeling as he replied : 

“Lena, or, as you should now be called, Lady Le- 
nora, of Arnheim, the truth and explanation of the 
past would occupy a volume and bring to light details 
that would be but useless and painful offence to 
your pure young ears. Suffice it that from the early 
and repented crime of your regained father a deep 
eurse was prononnced in vengeance by my own sinful 





|THE CLOSING SCENE. ] 


and presumptuouslips. In pursuance of tnat curse 
your brother was stolen from his home, you were 
abducted and reported to have died in your very 
birth, and your mother fell a victim to the griefs 
thus inflicted upon her, _ Nor was this all. The 
crime led to others, and the heir of the now cliildless 
count determined to ten his succession to the 
heritage, and it was only by a miracle that the de- 
sign was frustrated by the conpassion of those em- 
ployed to execute its sin. Meanwhile the agency of 
a powerful and mysterious body, to whom it is not 
safe even to allude, was enlisted on behalf of its 
members. And it was ordained that Ludovic, the 
heir of Chetwode, should only receive his heritage by 
marrying within the tribe that had+been injured by 
his father’s crime. 

“ It seemed to be a fate—a consequence of the curse 
—when his heart was given to his supposed cousin, 
and he suffered the penalty of suchobstinacy, from 
which he was so miraculously delivered. But Hea- 
ven, that rules over the most powerful among men, 
brought to pass in its wisdom what we failed to dis- 
cover. And Juan’s instinct guided him aright in his 
choice of his Zingara bride, albeit it was in the dis- 

uise of his supposed heiress cousin, and by so doing 

e has escaped the doom and fulfilled his destiny ; 
while the forgiveness of the dying and the heroism 
of the living have removed the long and deep curse 
on the erring race,” 

** Say rather,” interrupted Marian, ‘‘ that the dia- 
cipline of calamity and grief purified the dross 
from the gold, and that a woman’s noble de votion— 
@ woman’s unselfish heroism atoned for a woman’s 
wrongs. Lena, good and noble and true, you have 
worked out a noble purpose. Brief and bitter 
has been your ordeal, yet you have rescued the 
doomed one, soothed the last days of the dying, 
touched the flinty hearts, and removed an awful 
doom from your race. May you preserve in your 
elevated rank the virtues of your humble life, and 
wear on your heart the cross even as you wiil bear 
on your head the jewelled coronet. Farewell. My 
mission is ended, and I go to distant jands to pray 
a the pardon of the dead and the happiness of the 

iving.” 

She hung a jewelled cross round Lena’s neck as 
she spoke, and walked steadily from the room, as if 
she could not trust herself to say more, or to regard 
those more immediately connected with her, and 
Harold prevented Elgiva’s impulse to follow her 
aunt’s steps. F 

“Leave her to herself; we shall have other oppor- 
tunities of bidding her farewell,” he said. ‘* Marian 
will appear at her own: time ang way—without in- 
fluence or constraint of ours—or not at all. My 
child, yield to your new happiness, and let the old 






















and the long-tried find peace in repose and content 
after their labours.” i a 


Months elapsed ere the weddings of the principal 
characters in this eventful drama were solemnized at 
the chapel-where the curse had been’ pronounced on 
the christening of the heir of Chetwode and Arnheim, 

The scandal and gossip had died away, and the 
tales which rumour circulated were at length crushed 
by their own inconsistencies and falsehood, till. the 
circles who had witnessed the chequered phases of 
the singular fortunes of the noble race of Chetwode 
were fain to accept the brief and simple explanation 
that alone was vouchsafed them, 

And little recked the noble heir or his lovely Zin- 
gara bride of the gossip. which had discussed their 
once interrupted and now solemnized bridal. 

Nor did Prince Charles heed aught save his own 
intense and perfect happiness in securing his hardly 
won bride, the peerless Lady Lenora of Arnheim,. 
the fair treasure of the mysterious cave, the saviour 
of her brother froma living death. ) 

Oscar, Count Arnheim, lived to.see the happiness 
of his son, and to witness the christening of an in- 
fant grandson—over whose infancy was a blessing” 
and not the curse that had blighted its. father’s 
childhood and youth. 

But he soon afterwards sank into the grave calm,. 
resigned and penitent to the last. 

And the only time that Marian Oliver ever ap- 
peared, after her farewell, was among the mourners 
at his funeral. 

Harold took up/his abode near the Castle of Lu- 
trecht, and near the splendid princely residence of 
Prince and Princess Charles of Mertz, whose chil- 
dren appeared to be the chief objects of interest and. 
comfort to his remaining days. 4 

And Amice—what of her? A lonely, unloved life 
succeeded to her proud, capricious youth, and the’so- 
litude which punished the coquetry and pride of her 
early days was perhaps the moat bitter punishment 
that could have avenged Lord. Easton’s wxongs or 
Elgiva’s neglected sorrows. No one cared ta risk 
hand and heart where the gift had once been: se 
cruelly and wantonly misused, and no succeeding 
suitor courted the beautiful but vain and heartless: 
girl, once heiress of a noble dower, 

But Bertie, the true, noble-hearted lover of the: 
pretty Lena, found his reward in the gratitude a 
affection and friendship lavished on him by those 
he had so signally saved, and the houses of Arnheim - 
and Chetwode in all their branches honoured as @ 
friend and equal the humble gipsy whose aid had so 
powerfully availed in averting the fatal rggults of 
the Gipsy’s Curse. 

THE END, 
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RED HELM 


— 
CHAPTER I. 


Fair tresses man’s imperial race ensnare, 
And beauty draws us’with a single hair. 


Pope, 

Tug “ Ringbolt,” a stately merchantman, bound 
to the Spice Islands, was suddenly becalmed within 
a thousand miles or so of her destination, 

Some of the men aboard-were merely impatient ; 
others—old tars who knew what such a calm boded 
—exchanged ominous glances, 

The captain and his mates looked grave when an 
examination of the barometer showed how rapidly 
it was falling. 

In the distance the waters of the vast ocean were 
soon observed to be disturbed, where-a long line of 
bubbling, boiling foam, with, columns, of spray 
careering to the blue skies, betokened that the tem- 
pest was already commencing in that quarter. 

“Stand by halliards! In with royals and the 
staysails!’’ shouted the first mate, a fine, handsome 
young fellow of twenty-five. 

He was promptly obeyed ; in fact gallant Harry 
Brenton never issued an order that was not worth 
obeying. He was a skilful seaman; bred to the 
water almost from childhood, one of those who 
seem born to live on the ocean wilderness. Men 
whe sailed under him always spoke .well of him, 
for he was naturally endowed with the magnetism 
which attracts so many people. Frank and good- 
natured, while at the same time a8 brave as a 
lion, the young man was one well calculated to win 
the confidence of-all. Now as he darted amidships, 
shaking bis coal-black hair from his sunburned 
cheek, and glancing aloft at the men there working, 
the latter felt that whatever he might say or do 
would be right—that no man was’ better fitted to 
combat with such a tempest as was now approach- 
ing than Harry Brenton. 

Topgallant gails and royals having been neatly 
stowed, the mate ordered the fore and mizen top- 
sails to be close reefed and furled, and one reef put 
in the main, 

The storm was still so far off that there was 
plenty of ‘time to do this, and do it well. 

“Think we’ll have time to'send down those to’- 
gallant masts?” inquired the captain. 

“ No, sir,” ‘ 

“ Well, here goes—I'm going to try, at any rate !”’ 
said the other. i " 

Aceordingly the required orders were given. The 
nimble ters bounded aloft, bat just as they were 

About lowering the masts the scud rack aud white 
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water of the storm were not farther than a quarter 
of a mile to windward. : 

“ Down, for your lives!” screamed the captain. 

“ Ay, ay, down you come—cheerily, men!” cried 
Brenton. 

The suspended spars were therefore left hanging 
about midway in the topmast rigging, the men 
having but just time to gain the deck when the full 
force of the tempest ponnces upon the ship, 

What would have happened had these men re- 
mained aloft now was shown, 

Cracking, snapping, and crashing away went the 
topmast, breaking short off near the cap, with all 
its hamper falling over to leeward in the sea. 

The ship had been thrown on her beam ends, and, 
shrouded in a complete mass of flying spray, she 
was seudding along, with every timber creaking, 
groaning, and grinding, as if a wedge were rending 
it asunder. 

In the thick and continuous flying clouds of spray 
to leeward the’ sea was scarcely visible. To wind- 
ward it resembled a sheet of lead, so forcibly was 
it beaten down by the gale. Of this the howling 
and roaring were terrific, while above there was a 
prolonged humming sound, as if of a hollow ball or 
some other body cleaving the air. 

Meanwhile the wreck of the.mast was making sad 
music alongside, thumping against the ship's side. 

* Clear away that wreck !” came the clarion voice 
of Brenton, 

We have said the men never hesitated to obey the 
mate. At present obedience must be attended with 
great peril; but the mate himself sprang forward, 
axe in hand, even as the words escaped him. 

Securing himself ‘to the mainmast by a rope long 
enough to admit of his lowering himself alongside, 
he was soon on the spar, the blows of his axe fall- 
ing fast and heavy. 

Two sailors followed him, and the spar was cut 
clear, 

As it drifted away from the ship the two sailors 
who had assisted Brenton sprang aboard. ‘Fhe young 
mate was about to follow when the rope holding him 
to the mainmast was cut in twain by the falling 
upon it of the sharp axe which one of the sailors had 
held. 

With a cry of dismay the man stretched out his 
hand to assist the young mate aboard, but he was 
too late. 

Clingiag to the spar, half hidden by the flying 
spray, the first officer was soon carried ont of sight 
to leewardin the rack and flying scud of the tempest. 

The captain could only stand and stare, ynable to 
utter a word, for be knew that no boat could jiye in 
such a sea. ¥ 


So the ehip, dashing on, was soon many milts 








away from the place where the accident had oceurrad. 

“* Land, ho!” shrieked one of the men, now point- 
ing ahead, 

Yes, there it was—a small island, with masses of 
rugged rocks extending in a line along its front. 

‘* Heaven help. us now!”’ cried the captain. 

In fact there seemed no way of preventing the 
catastrophe. The rocks were ahead, and the ship 
could neither be veered round, brought up to the 
wind, nor broached to, 

The rocks now bore about a league ahead, but at 
the rapid rate of the vessel’s speed she must reach 
them in less than half an hour. 

While all aboard stood with white lips and 
anxious faces, awaiting the dreadful moinent, the 
captain, glancing to windward, suddenly uttered 
an exclamation of joy, as he pointed towards an 
opening in the heavens, which promised a speedy 
lull in the violence of the gale. 

In fact this soon took place, although the wind 
still blew violently, anda heavy sea succeeded the 
flatness which the surface of the ocean had hitherto 
presented. 

The “ Ringbolt”’ now was about a mile from the 
line of rocks alluded to. Her commander, still un- 
able to veer or tack, thought.the auchors might /pos- 
sibly hold her, 

Both were soon let go, but the jerk given to the 
cable caused it to snap like pack-thread, and the: 
ship still drifted towards the rocks. With such 
rapidity was she carried on that the skipper new 
ocidad, to lower his boats and leave,jer to her 
ate. : 

Just as he was about. giving the order, however, 

an exclamation from one of the men caused him to 
look to windward, when he beheld a young woman 
approaching his craft ina shallop, or light boat. As 
the land jutted out from the isle into the sea in this 
direction he doubted not that the occupant of the 
boat had come from that quarter. 

When she drew nearer all the spectators were 
struck with her beauty and grace of bearing. She 
was apparently of medium height, dressed in a garb 
of blue and red, with a round straw hat, from be- 
neath which her long brown tresses in unconfined 
masses swept to her waist. 

The red part of her attire consisted of a silk skirt 
looped up about the ankles, and the blue, of a 
mantle which was confined about the throat with a 
diamond ¢lasp. 

“Who can that be?” said the captain to his 
second mate. ‘It is certainly no native.’ 

“J hardly think so,’ was the answer; “ aud yet 
she must live ashore here.’’ 

They continued talking about her until she came 
alongside, when, nimbly catching the rope thrown 
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to her by the captain as she was lifted on the crest 


of a sea, she secured it to the bow of her shallop— 
a long, light boat, shaped something like a canoe. 
Nimbly drawing the boat alongside, she sprang 


aboard, her shoes, of fine leather, making no noise 
as her light feet touched the deck. a 

The captain stood looking at this unexpected visi- 
tant for several moments ere he ventured to speak. 
Such beauty in woman he had never seen before. 
The eyes, of a deep brown, were soft and brilliant, 
the features regular and noble, the complexion 
slightly embrowned, yet full of that delicate rose- 
colour which can best be compared to the crimson 
tints of the sea-shell. 

On her part the new comer glanced round the 
ship, and at the-rocks ahead, for a full minute.ere 


she seemed inclined to answerthe remarks of “the | 
hare jo 


captain. ; 

“What is your pleasure ?” said -he. 44 You 
chosen. bad time to visit my craft.” 

“T could not have chosen a*bétter, 
swer, in puro English. 

The captain looked doubtful. 

















“No, sir, not a better,.as your Ship is ingreat 


peri!” 
“¥ou do not mean——" 
“That I can save het? Yes,” cried the other. | 
“You, a woman, suve my -ship?’’ cried Captain. 
Brown, amazed, ¥ 
“Yes, sir. 
«* How-can yon do it?” = @ 
**Youshall see. “Lelnow this island wéll, and I 
toll yon:your vessel can be-saved.”’ . 
here was -about “the “speaker an-air of beathy: 
whi i ; a aS 
s re FO 
Heaven'sssake fo. 
to lose, and,s 
somely,”” 









man as shes: 


The man who hell 4t-ghediedsly-anlingdidledl 


at a sign from the-skippé?. 


The fair pilot then. raised:it, when ‘the -ship fall“}* 


** You will have us ashore sooner than we would 
have gone there without you, I am afraid!” cried 
the captain, keenly eyeing the beautiful girl, as if 
to make sure she was sane. 

“Do not fear!” was the answer. “ Youcan but 
leave the craft'te my guidance, ‘and I assure you 


ithat you willnot besorry.” 


The captain for a moment looked undecided. 

“What do you'think -dbontit?’’ he said’ to his 
second Officer. : 

* Let her keep the *helm,”was the reply. - “ She 
eanmmot make matters worse than they would“have 
been ‘without her, at/all events.” 

The girl seemed to/pay-no hecd to this remark, but 
with her eyes turned towards a‘certain ‘poirit among 
the ‘rocks‘ahead ‘she continued ‘to guide the vessel. 
This was now heading towards the~ rugged line, 
rushing along with «' speed which it would seem 
must soon carry her agtinst the rugged masses. 

Suddenly the captain’s*face turned datk with a 
thought which had flashed on ‘his mind. 

Perhaps ‘the beautiful girl ‘guiding his‘ ship was 


(the.emissary of bloodthirsty Malay pirates, who in- 


fested the neighbourhood of the Hast India Isles. 

To look at her one would nut deem’ this possible. 
Her European cast of countenance anid her language 
eeomed sufficient evidence of ‘her not being leagued 
with the dusky island rovers. 

Brown, however, was of'a ‘suspitious nature, and 
hoe‘knew moreover that appearances were deceiving. 

Watching the ‘young woman sharply,’he thought 
he could detect a peculiar, exulting gleam im‘ her 
eyes as the craft drew every moment nearer the 
rocks. 

** You will have us afoul of them in a minute!’ 
he exclaimed. . 

“Do not fear,” was the answor. ‘ “I will pilot 
your vessel safely past them. .See there!” 

She pointed ‘towards an opening in the line of 
récks, which, owing to their peculiar formation, had 
not previously been observed by the seamen. 

“Phe woman is true, afterall!” exclaimed Brown 
to his second mate. 

“Ay,” answered the other; “‘ who wotld have 
dreamed of that: opening being there? Not -I, for 
one. 
“Nor I,’ said the captain. ‘Our ship is as good 
as saved if we get through that passage. ‘See to 
getting the other anchor ready, Mr. Wendel.” 

The sheet-anchor was alluded to, the only one left 
aboard, which Wendel, issuing rapid orders, soon 
had ready. > 

Meanwhile the captain and his mon kept their 
gee upon the passage the ship now was approach- 
ing. ‘Lhis passage was so narrow that they doubted 
#f the craft could be got through. 

Glancing at the beautiful pilot, however, who.was 
steering the ship with a skill and steadiness that 
excited their admiration, they saw no reflection of 
their doubts on her confident face. 


\ . . . . . ena 
“I requiremo es aa 


As straight as arced she stood, her features calm 
and composed, her blue eyes bent straight forward, 
her long, nut-brown hair waving as it was blown 
back by the gale. 

‘* A pull on those weather-forebraces !’’ she sud- 
i as a strong blast came from an un- 


““Whoare you? What is your, name, 
-zemember-you to the owners?” 
“*bam called ‘Island Fay,”” was the answer. 5 
““*‘Island Fay!’ “Astrange name, isitnot?” —~ 





it. My 


defence, the crew numbering 
the 


‘|.6f-the obj 
now be 


the watch, who informed the captain. The latter 
came up and immediately commenced distributing 
weapons, consisting of a few muskets, axes, crow- 
bars, etc., among the watch on deck, the other watch 
having meanwhile been called. Soon all were pro- 
vided with such articles as might be used in self- 
thirty men, including 


look-out was kept, but no sign 
i shad -previously been seen could 
now discovered. “A arhole hour had passed, 
during which ‘deathlike:silence reigned aboard, 
when suddenly the man at the bow the out- 
line 6f a human form:stealthily clambering the cable. 
gush neeaeetisetties techs less 
‘ him-on » to disco- 

which was brought to 
swith alow, wrinkled 
disfigured by 


ne ee amy fine fellow aa ex- 
med the captain. ~are-you doing here, 
the-rest 6f your party?” 
The old «man *seemed overwhelmed with -terror. 
-his'teeth chattered. 
“he stammered, “*IMe-want to 
coming here 



























tha : Y “to. get-a look at us 
uany Of us:therewere;and how-we were 








“Tt may.seem so to. sir. ‘My ‘first name is 
Beith, and""Fay xia tke seodienstoan of < : 
mother has : 










““Ay, ay, sir ; bit-what's:that?” . 
He pointed towards the-summit of.a lofty hill, far 
in the distance, upon which a dark mass had sad- 
denly appeared. 

The captain procuredshis glass and levelled it in 
the indicated direction. 

“A body of -nien,‘I should say; he tematked. 

“Some of the islanders watching us probably,” 
said the second mate. 

‘A troubled look ‘crossed the captain's face. 

“Who, knows,” said he, “ but we have got’ intoa 
hornet’s nést. ‘ ‘Phat: young woman Was fair-spoken 
enough, and fair enough to'look:at, but I have seen 
treachery Wear as pretty a magk'as she.” 

“* Do you think those islanders mean ‘harm P” 

“T don’t’ know. ‘We must keep a’sharp lodk-out. 
The woman may have taken ‘us here on purpose'to 
put us in'the power of cttt-throats:” 

The second officer looked serious. A suspidion of 
the same kind‘had passed through his-mind. 

One fact he knew, which‘was that the 'Malxyian 
islands were infested by thieves and robbers—that 
there had’been cases of ‘white people—lawless cha. 
racters—joining them and acting as their leaders. 

“As soon as possible,” continued the captain, 
‘we must repairdamages ‘and get away from here.” 

‘*So I think, sir!’? echoed the second mate. 

*“You will at once set the men at werk, ‘Mr. 
Wendel, acting as my ‘first officer. Poor Brenton 
is, gone for good, Tam afraid. I hardly think he 
“could long’ keep bis hold of that’ floating spar in 
such a.gale.”’ ; 

**T'm afraid not, sir,” answered ‘Wendél, shudder- 
ing. “I have seen many.men gooverboard in my time, 
but I never felt sobad‘ for any person as I did for 
Brenton, who was loved like a brother’by us all.” 

The tears that gathered in the speaket’s eyes 
were no discredit to him. ‘Mr. Brown turned.aside 
to’hide' the moisture in his own. 

Wendel then went forward, and set the men to 
work getting up a new topmast anda ‘top-gallant 
mast for the.main. 

By night ‘they had commenced to rig the new 
spars, and the captain had hopes that he would’ be 
able to leave the island in a couple df days. 

The night was dark, with moon and stars hidden 
by heavy clouds. As the men stopped work Brown 
sélected’the best of them for the first watch, aud 
superintended the posting of them about the dif- 
ferent parts of the vessel. 

The people on ‘the distant hills having been ob- 
served to disperse towards dusk, the captain feared 
ho would see or hear something of them before 
morning. He therefore ordered the look-outs to 
keep a sharp watch, and tu report the least noise of 
a suspicious nature heard during the night. 

At about eleven o’clock the look-out.en the bow 
thought he heard a geutle plashing in the water to- 
wards land. He peered into the darkness, and 
thought he could discern something approaching the 
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“Oh, no—me friend ! 
“inquired the cap- 
a, “These féllows are trea- 


“‘to-groan and weep in a 
p that-he-had not 






His behaviour was such 
eympathyof Brown, who 


, Waseecbenevolentmanyand-who could not believe 
“/-thaitesuth=¢oriduct was merely pretended. 


““[@ion't think ‘this feliow is a hypocrite,” said 
he. ““But-wethad better keep him aboard, at any 
rate until we are ready to sail. How large is the 
party coming to attack us?” he added. 

“More than hundred,” answered the old man, 
with ready frankness. 

The captain and his second mate exchanged 
glances. 

“ When are they coming—to-night ?” 

** Next night,”” was the reply. 

As the old man spoke the «second mate, who was 
watching him» keenly, theught he could detect a 
sudden *gleam,'as -of ‘exultation, shooting ‘from the 
sunken orbs of the islander. 

He drew the captain to one side. 

“T don’t ‘think “we tan ‘trust that fellow,” he 
whispered. 

This was-said near the lee’rail, but the islander, 
who was two feet distant, sudtienly looked up, as if 
he had heard the'wards. 

His hand ‘quickly sought ‘his’ breast—a ‘dagger 
‘gleamed in his grasp, and, ere any person could 
prevent him, he sprang at the second mute, bury- 
ing the weapon to the hilt in ‘the heart df the un- 
‘fortunate officer. 

With a low groan the mate sank to the deck— 
there was a‘splash, ‘and his murderer was inthe 
sea, 





‘CHAPTER Il. 
Hi withering fled, and ighed 
ope withesing ed, Mercy sig i, 

So quickly had these movements been performed 
that all present had not time to recover from their 
surprise ere the swimmer was out of sight in the 
darkness, 

The captain bent over his dying officer and ordered 
him to be conveyed into the cabin, bat before the 
ordér was executed he was a ourpse. 

At the.same moment the look-out on the bow sent 
word to the captain that a large party of swimmers 
were approaching the ship. 

‘Are you sure?” inquized the skipper. 

“Ay, 1 saw.their heads like black balls through 
the darkness,a few fathoms from the vessel,” was 
the reply. 

The captain with others peered through the gloom, 
but saw nothing. 

** Strange,” said he; “you must have been de- 
ceived. If they come to-night, they will; probably 
come in canoes.” 

“Twas not mistaken,” answered the man, “I 
saw those heads, sir, as.plainly as 1 nowsee yon.” 

“Then the rascals, who can swim like fishes, have 
gone under water, Keep @ sharp, look-out, men, and 
stand ready, all hands!” : 

So saying, the speaker quiekly posted his erew in 
different parts of the ship. A portion were arranged 
inline on the starboard side, another part on the 
larboard, and a third aft, near the stern. 





vessel, He immediately reported to the oilicer of 





About a quarter of an hour bad passed away, 
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-duringiwhich nothing :had been:heard td.disturb the 
surface of the water,and -naobject had :been-there 
. visible, when.suddenly a ery was heard{from-aft, as 
a body. of natives, tising up.fram the.water;,com- 
menced clambering thevessel’s ‘side. ‘ 
“ Down..,with them!, ,Beat;them .back!’’, exied 
Brown, as he, discharged,a pistel he carried at one 
of thevislandgps, 


Hours .: hail; passed, and :at,last there;was an 
abatement jin, the force of the;gale, but with it came 
ithe darkness, shrouding.in impenetrable; gloom all 
objegts save the white, bdiling foam of the sea. 

On all sides of /him it:;hissed and seethed, seeming 
to-go.round him. in. dots and,circles, while the phos- 
phorus sparkled from it like the eyes of countless 
numbers of little sprites. 





With.a wild scream. the fellow tambled; back inta 
the sea, but his companions,with the celerity of cats, 
~suising the mizen ¢haing, endeavoured to get over 
e rail, 7 , } 
The men aboard, with ,axes, guns, and. crowbars, 
endeavoured to beat them back, and partially ,suc- 
,oceded, but even. as, ther Aid 0 cries were ‘hea 
from other parts ofthe vessel, which now were,als 
geen swarming with Malays. ravi gg 
In.fact, the lownesa of , the“ Ringbolt’s’”” — 
rendered aceess aboatd ‘an easy matter, “From all 
sides the dusky, natiyes, as"“by one sinivltaneots 
motion, commenced tlambering’ up the ship’s sides 
“Now, men,” criéd'the captain, “ look out! Starid 
-and fight! to the last!’ ''These fiends wilkshow'tis no 
quarter !”” ‘ ; ae 
* Ay, ay!’ shouted ‘the grew. Y yrares 
Armed with clubs, spears, and knives}'thpmatives 
forced their: way :aboarde thevvessdl«a sd on 
more in all...’ There mvras, little -hope' for the whites 
: who numbered less:thanithirty. . bund 
They fought bravely, however, knowing» thera 
would be naigquarten shewnothem, iwhtil: move! than 
half their number were killed, when they retreated 
‘toward the stern, where) the, captain shad eontrived 
to haul a nino-pounder, loaded with slygs@nd other 


As the little party gathered roand Bim:barwan od 
the point of epniving. be torch, to the piepe) when 9 
bles fom the clybofa huge, nakive. emerging bron 
behind the rk he Sid him dead.and quivering 
npon the deck.» } ae fora. pon be eed By. 
sailor who had giickly P éked it y Wi 
was also | 
his hand a8 ew Out ‘lis arms,’, th 
steerage hatch, a j 
How ae ee ms Sof "the craw eras ‘the 
whole party of savage &, strep 6 ti ors] 
and brandishing’ clubs aad knives, lias #6 
Two.of the men eptarig“ovdtboatd, to he iistantl 
‘beaten to death by natives in ‘a-cance, whith’ ha 
now come alongside ; the others, four men‘’in “all 
‘were stabbed to’ the heart by their ameniies’ long 
knives. tut 
‘Masters of thevessel;thé Malays .¢irpled ;abou 
the deck in a wild dance, screaming like so ma 
- hyenas, whild over their dark features! the danterng 
iin the rigging: threw,a; lurid glagp, ugiving té them 
the aspect of demons. | 
But their savage mirth, was of,short duration, In; 
the midst of the dance a terrible, ery was; heard “ 
one of their number pointed toward the stegrage 
- hatch, whence columns pf fame rerenos igsuing in! 
long, lurid. streams. ‘The torch; falling inbothe hold, 
as stated, had caught in. some hy ry .pakusn, 
which, communicating with, piles of tarred xppes! 
and canvas, had goon set the plagopn fre. | 
Rumbling, roating, ard, eracklipg, this gained 
-headway.every moment. olny 
The ‘Malays, seizing huckéts, mada éfforts to sto 
the flames, but in vain, “The red colntins ¢lanjbor- 
ing higher and higher, spréaiing throughout ‘the, 
whole length and-bréadth 6f "the ‘hold, «spon ° were! 
running im long; serpéntine tongues‘upthe fore and, 
mizen rigging. ‘ 
Finding their ¢fforts'to put ont the’ fire “in-vain, 
‘the Malays«with ‘savage! yella’betodk *theméelves,| 
some to the sea and others to the canoes which’had, 
come alongside, aud which Wwere:sodn «so orosviled: 
that they would hald:noymore, \ 
_ By this time the flames had .msde:snoh rapid! 
‘ nas wn that they menrly .enveloped; every» part of, 
cthe ship, ; 
Roaring, hooming,erackling, sending showers: df! 
sparks on all sidesythey seemed to ,liek, the) very 
Heavens as, they aul maunked. higher and’ higher, 


He saw:that, fixe—-the ;,poor ;castanay, Harry 
Brenton. 

Where was, he, nory, ? 

‘Adrift Bpon the, seaymany miles from the, burning! 
-ship, pire ed with thirst.and faint froma heay 
blow he had recéived on the, head fram. the sud! 
den tossing up of the piece of timber after it went| 
clear of the ship, he stil clung'to his hold. 

He would fot have been able'to do #0. as ‘long’ as, 
he had done but’forhis lashing himself to'the drift-| 
ing fragment. 
_, Phus, tosséd high’ by the carecring seas, he had | 
been cartied abowt in that mad tempest with a! 
violence that made his brain‘reel, while'Sharp pains 
from the blow ‘he’ liad received weit’ through “his 
head like a knife. 

Stained with blood‘and the ‘salt spay; his dark | 
hair hung down: about his neck,' while through the’ 





phappened, 


afd low, aga the BR ick, Aging fe 
wrigud tho Bowing ht OF 
the thi aming toh fia ‘a 


renton was.a true typeof the thorongh sailor, 
ile there was,a spar, a‘sti¢k of timber. to ‘hold 
on to. he was not the man to‘despair. 
| Tittle hope of being saved. 
‘The gale would probably last séverdl days, arid) 
as he was ont of theusual tratk 6f Hast’ India ves. 
els there was small chance of his* béing picked up 
Suddenly“he beheld, far away'in'the ‘direction: to4 
wards which hewas drifting, a bri¢ht #lare upon the 
sky, growing larger every moment, until he could no 
Jonger: doubt it was a vessel} of somekind on'fire. | 
Even in ‘that perilous hour,' although the sight 
was-a sort of beacon, ‘reminding himof the ‘vicinity 
of his fellow creatures, yet! he would much rather 


hnot chave seen it than to (knoiv! that this shipmates 


were in trouble, . 
Wesayshipmates; hetatisetheyouagman donubdte 


ondétthat it: was the‘ Bingbelt ’-whichywas,on fire. 


“ Teannot: imagine how the eceident-eqnid hay, 
,” she muttered, ‘0s; Captain Brown is! 
usually a careful man.” ’ 

Little did he guess the truth-»that;previons to 
this thelastef the “ Ringbolt's ” crew, had, methis 
\Meath.at the hands,of the, figree Malays. 

The long, night wore.on. The fire of the burning} 
vessel vanished, and enodheG gy 7 ae of the ann 
in the East—was visible in the sky. ° 

Far away Brenton now; keke]dthe dark-blue out- 
“line, of land. 


“wards it. 

In a few hours ‘he was near enough to detect: fhe 
outlines of thé: trees near erode pried a 

No sign of the“ Ring 1t,”* however, “was ‘how 
Visible, and’ Brenton, cont¢luding that the vessél was 
near this coast When she caught’fire, ‘feardd'that all 
his shipmates hdd perished ina mre | grave. 
Godt his quik eye detected several” dark» specs 
\epproadhing’ from shore, 0) { 

‘°F hnve'' been’ seen;’* he thought ;'** these “are 
} eanoes, containing friendly.people—at: least:I hope 

so—and I shall soon be picked up. They wilkpre- 
vent any drifting around yonder:poitit of land. out tol 
sea.”’ 

: The point ‘he alluded to.svas the long:promenticry 
ov:neck:rnnning. out from he morthern; side, of! the 
asland, whence;beantiful Faith, the-female, pilot, had 
come: tovsave,the ship ‘t Bingbolt””’ ,from going, to 
pieces on the rocks beyond. ! 

‘The ourrent setting toward and around this point 
Arew Brenton vepldiy ou, s0.that,there wag,every' 
ehance,ef his being.carried .past.ib into; the; open! 
sea erertho canoes could reach him, | 

Atlasthe fonnd himself oppamie the, promontory,| 
and. within, abonta mile of it, while the canogs were 





||, still nearly two miles distant. 


His. heart sank within’ him. : 
*‘T shall be carried ont to. sea,” he thoyght. | 
He used every ¢ffort in his power, by paddling, 

with his hands and moving'his legs, to urge’the span 

toward the lad; butiall in-vain. ' 
Suddenly*he heatd a-wild) fierce-yell; ana} lodking, 
he beheld a canoe containing three armed Malay 

-emerging’from ‘land and shooting towards him. 

He’ knew at once they ‘were ‘enemies—their man- 

mer plainly indicated this--and he-was now as sorry 
*ho'was discovered asvhe had previously been that he, 
~was not. 
(Withno weapon; weak, faint, and lashetl to a spar,| 
what could he do in self-defence against threearmed’ 
men ? | 

A protrnding rock, under. the) lee .of .avhich the! 
eanoe had glided, hid it, for the. present from, sight. 

Several minutes must elapse ere it would ggain' 


| emerge into view. | 


While Brenton was.momentarily. expecting to see. 
it reappear he heard aslight rippling noise, when he 
glanced .up to: behold approaching him in, a, light’ 
shallop one of the fairest yisions that had ever met! 
his sight. 

It was beautiful Faith, who had suddenly shot out 
from a cave amid @ thick growth of shrubbery 
ashore, and was now: rapidly approaching the cast- 
away. The latter admired her graceful form, her 
chestnut hair, glittering in the rays of the rising sun 
like threads of gold, andthe rounded shape of the 
white arms plying the pdddle with easy ‘skill. 

** Who'can she be? ‘Surely she cannot be in league 
with those piratical-looking characters I just‘saw.” 

On‘she came and ‘soon was‘at his side, "her cheek 
glowing, and her, gianees, which had never before 


|| qaailed before the gaze of man, droopmg beneath 


his ardent’ look. 
* Quick !’’. she said, in her musical voiee. ‘* Into 
the canoe, They:#hali not harm you if ‘Paith can 





‘scud and vack his brillianteyes, glowing like stars 
veered eagerly as'he watched fora se ; 


help it.” 


ip ; 
Still, believing himself to be far from land, "he had ‘you 


The, set, of wave and: onrrent cartied him ‘to-||' 


Whom do you mean?” inquired Brenton. 


‘Those Malays I saw in the canoe ?” 
oy 


“They are not your friends then ?” 

‘* Friends? ‘No, [like them not ; bht they would 
not harm me, for mother—the person I call my mo- 
16 a a Malay woman of, great influence among 

em. 

“Do you live ashord here?” 

“Yes. But speak low,*for the Malays have quick 
ears, and they must not:know'l have 'triéd ‘to ‘save 


‘Brofiton’ remained silent until ‘they grined the 
| hore, which’ they did‘ere'the canoo containing the 
"Malays hatt passed round the point. 

“ Come'this-way,” said’ Fay.» “Ah,” »she added, 
‘motiving the diffictilty-withivhich he made his may 
through the:ghrabbery, “you are faint. I .sheald 
vhave thought of :that.’’ 

‘Biushingly she-offered him her arm for a. support, 
which he readily acceptad, for it:was indeed -plea- 
»sant:to bethus assisted by the: beautiful girl. 

iThey bad. not walked: far when lay laid a- finger 
on her lip, at the,saane'time halting. 

‘* Hark !’’, she syhispexed,** herve, they aomeé.”” 

“ Who?” ' ‘ 

‘Giant Bolak and his lion!” said shoe. 

* Who,ave they?” 

“ You willjsoon see. But for. Heavenjs sake let 
us.,keeprout of ;sizht.. Bolak, is worse than any..of 
the other islanders. Hig lion is almost as savage 
43.a..ild one,too. Heaven help you, gir, if Brave— 
guch js the lion’s name—should seg you. “He world 
tear you to pieces.” - ~ 
(Tq be. continued.) 
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Srp reluctantly consented. :' They: teturnen/to 
‘Dane House, | © 

‘Baron Qhandes mas senbfor, Hoxame,.atdléstendd 
fp aqmazement,anziety, arid grief. 

After Bybil had goneseut of nthe :room he. s2t) for 
s# longtime; thinking gloomily, till ,.Rerdita spoke! to 
shim, t ’ 

u “ORF jit) was’ Volney: ‘himself whom. Sj bilusawy! I 
shall mot be surprised to! see! him anyday,” she vediti, 
brightly. 

Toghull, (I believe it:wasbe whom, Lady: Sybil 
saw, but I also believe,” he addady, solemnly, 1) that 
isheowill never see himiagain.iu this life. His mind 
has ‘evidently become unhinged by all he: bas: been 
sthrough, | How else could holaveremained ignorant 
-of what has been ‘tvanspiring conceruing himselfiin 
Bagland?) ‘It: would mot surprise »me .to hear :that 
‘Volney, Lord! Dane, had drowned himself in the Séine. 
‘Yen women ares hard-beartad set--vbdurate as flint 
till it’s too late, when you're ready .to make any med 
and ridicuions sacrifiee-to bring back what youmight 
hha ve: had at first:with:a word,” 

srdita sighed. 

i“ D suspecteyou arélrightyaoele,” shaisail. 

Baron Ohandos turned upon her in some vexcite- 
*ment. 

“ You are no better than the rest,” he said. »* Why 
are you sovhardon Talbot Dane? | Do you imagine, 
omy tady, that:you are.not;hwunn yourself.?” 

oPertlita’s| dark, bright eyes widened at this woex- 
pected speech. But she understood its meausinug iso 
-well that she smiled faintly, in spite of her: auxiety 
iabout Voluey. .: 

Baron Chandos frowned till his eyebrows met,:and 
ohis ‘black eyes were sterneratid angrier than ever. 

‘Is life long»enough for such folly?” le:asked. 
“Do you lovehim? Does he ilove you? Whatmatter 
nmhat le has denediuthe:past then? ,Ileaven knows, 
and so .do-you,;;how bitterly he has :repented iand 
atoned, Yet hereyou sit in;your fancied superiority, 
aud will notforgive him whatever he dues. Are/you 
#0 Much: batterithan other pepple, my lady, aud did 
you never find yourself tempted to do something: yeu 
were sorry for afterwards?” 

:Perdita smiledegain. 

She had seen ‘Talbot Dane now and then in, the 
threeund a half;years:gone, and each \time found an 
improvement in him to her practical -miud. 

 Whostold: you, L.was so hardjand dad-so. fae: an 





| ddea of smy ,owa:superiority, uncle?” she asked. “I 


never told you orhim I would never forgive Pal- 
bot. Dane. I have reason to think L exaggerated: the 
wrong he did me ;\someof itatany rate. Besities, he 
haameverasked me to forgive him. You would,not 
have; me go. aud entreat im ;to,accept my. pardon, 
would you?” 

The:kind baron stared. 

Sve here,” said he; suddanty -starting .up, “‘ you 
owe. him something, -and ;you’ve money enough of 
your own to set:bimsup atonce. oMay)J. bring! hia 





here this evening 2”’ 
Perdita shook her head, blushing deeply. 
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“ Wait till Volney is found. Besides, he may have 
forgotten me. He has not been near me in three 
ears.” : 

“He has not forgotten you,” declared the baron ; 
“the more’s the pity. You will wait too long, my 
Lady Perdita, as yoursister Sybil has.” ' 

“ Volney will come back to her, I am sure he will. 
He cannot help learning now all that has happened 
which has so altered life for him. He will come 
when he once discovers all.” 

“There are a hundred chances to one that he 
never will discover it,” said Baron Chandos, sadly. 
“1t’s a bad business all ronnd, Don’t you see he is 
afraid of the madhouse? And no wonder. I know 
what those places are. Then he has been male to 
believe somehow that Lady Sybil put him.in there. 
Besides, he lived a falsehood so long himself that it 
comes easy to believe that others ate deceiving him 
whatever they say. The chances are that :he will 
hide himself agaia without asking a question.” 

“He may, but, pardon me, uncle, I cannot believe 
he would do anything so ridiculous,” said Perdita, 
gravely, shaking her graceful head. 

“ Humph,” retorted the baron, angrily. - “I don't 
know that it is any more ridiculoys than you and 
Talbot are doing.” 

Perdita blushed again, and smiled a little. 

“See here, uncle,” she said, “I think you are 
rather hard on me, don’t you? Has Mr. Dane ever 
been inside Dane House since I came to live in it? 
Has he ever made the attempt to. speak to me or 
bow to mé, or renew the acquaintance in any man- 
ner ?’ 

“It would be very singular indeed if he had after 
what you said to him at Rylands, Have you forgot- 
ten, my lady, that you declined the honour of his ac- 
quaintance then and there, and for ever ?” 

“ T have not forgotten. I was wrong, I was hasty. 
I loved him as: well as Sybil loves Volney once. 
When I found him cruel, unmanly and treacherous 
I hated him. I never did want to see him or hear of 
him again. But I Lave learned :séme partioulars 
concerning my going to Rylands which alter my. opi- 
nion of Mr. Dane somewhat. Cheeny did'one-honour- 
able thing, uacle, he had written out a true statement 
of everything to give to Sybil, but it never came 
into her hands till yesterday. It was that ‘rogue, 
Clever Dick, who had it all the time. He stole it 
from Cheeny, and sold it yesterday to us.” 

Perdita smiled enchantingly at tho. wide-eyed 
baron. as she went on: ‘ 

“This statement exonerates Mr. Dane from much 
for which I had blamed him—from so mu¢h. indeed 
that while I canuot—that~—in short,” and: Perdita 
blushed and laughed again, “if you think that. Mr. 
Dane would like it, uncle, I am willing to befriends.’ 

Baron Chandos leaped to his. feet in ecstasy, his 
dark face glowing, his eyes blacker than ever with 
joy and emotion, 

“May I bring him here to-night ?” he asked. 

“If he will come—yes. He may not desire: my 
acquaintance now.” 

A faint shadow rose'in Perdita’s eyes at the 
thought. 

The baron smiled in his turn as he moved towards 
the door. 

“Make yourself handsomer than you ever did ‘be- 
fore, my Lady Perdita,” he said, confidently ; “ you 
may entertain the future Lord Chancellor of Eng- 
land this evening.” 

Perdita sank intoa cushioned seat after he was 
gone, and covered her bright, sweet face with both 
hands. | 

“ What if he should refuse to come affer all,” she 
thought, “Most men would ajter such scornful 
treatment from me. But then he did not do right, 

and if he has any conscience he must know it and 
feel it, and if he’s worth any woman’s loving ‘he 
loves me yet. Avy way I love him.” 

And all at once, to her own amazement, Perdita 
found herself sobbing, she who so seldom shed a 
tear. 

The brave little heart bad borne a great deal and 
not made a moan during these three aud a half years 
gone. 

She had believed Talbot Dane unworthy, horribly 
so, but her heart had clung to him. 

She had loved him all the while, and at the mo- 
ments when she had despised his supposed falsehood 
and villany the most the thought of his handsome, 
manly face, the remembrance of his looks and words 
at Falkver, had come back upon her with a strauge, 
sweet thrill that would never be wholly banished. 
And now sle was to see him once more after so 
ong. 

‘They were to meet in the stately and magnificent 
house from which she aud Voluey had displaced Him 

They were to meet as equals—nay, not on equality 
as the world goes, for she was Lady Perdita now, 
and he was only plain Talbot Dane, barrister, with- 
out title or fortune, 





Perdita made a careful toilet that night. 

She and Sybil still wore black—they both vowed 
they would wear nothing else till Volney was found, 
but even a black toilet is capable of deviations. 

Perdita had a maid vow in ber improved fortunes, 
not a Frenchwoman, she had chosen a pretty Eng- 
lish girl instead. 

But she sent, her maid away, and arranged her own 
bright, brown hair and put some white rosebuds in 
that and at her throat, and wondered as she stood 
before the elegant Dresden-framed mirror, if, Talbot 
Dane would think she looked well in al) this‘fashion- 
able array that was:hers now, and if her hair would 
not look better ‘worn in the old way, as when he had 
first known her at Falkner. 

She decided, however,.to leave it in the present 
fashionable “ crimps ” and “ frizzes.” 

It would help mark the difference. between that 
old time when she had been Miss Channing, a very 
humble individual in her own eyes; and now, when 
she had a name.and undoubted position, and she had 
the weakness to:;want him to remember that. 

Perdita had not told Sybil that Talbot Dane was 
coming. ‘ ‘ 

4 He may not conie,” she’ thought; and fidgeted 


about in’ her’own rooms, waiting to be summoned to |, 


meet him with emotions that may be imagined, ° 
She had never been’ so’ nervously uicomfortable 
before, ; ; 
The evening wore on. ©" © 
There were some callers, and Perdita reeeived and 
entertained: them with scarcely a change in her usual 
sweet brightness of demeanour. Bat all the while 
ler heart was growing sore, 


CHAPTER LVT. 

.Psrprta had admirers, and might have had many 
more. The arch and sparkling beauty of the young 
girl, her fresh,aud captivating manners aud conver- 
sation, won upon every one, She had had several offers 
of marriage—amongst others.a duke,in ong case anda 
baronet in another—dne old, the osher,young., But 
she bad refused them. both, and she knew she never 
should marry. any, oue unless it was Talbot Dano, 

She was civil aud smiling jto every one who, came 
on this particular evening, and looked more. than 
usually lovely with that excited flush iy her round, 
dark cheek and that eager, Jongiug light in her sweet 


eyes. 

But neither Baron Chandos nor Talbot Dane made 
his appearance. 

Perdita stood after her guests were gone and 
looked’ at herself in ‘the same Dresden-framed mir- 
ror she’ had dressed by. She took out the white rose- 
buds from her hair, and Toosened the flowers from 
her throat, ; 

“My uncle was right,” she said. “I have waited 
too long. He has forgotten me, or ‘else he never 
cared as I'did. Perhaps he even hates me for having 
any part in sending him from Dane House.” 

Perdita, who nearly always slept well, dreamed 
sad dreams that night, aud waked early. As she 
brushed out her long, shiny hair herself the next 
morning, for the companiouship of her maid was still 
distasteful to her, she sighed more than once, and in- 
stead of “ doing ” Lier hair in the fashionable water- 
fall she twisted it in a loose coil, and putting on a 
black morning robe went down to breakfast with 
Sybil. 

‘she looked so uncommonly listless and drooping 
for her that the young countess could but wonder 
aud question her. She played with her, chocolate, 
and crumbled her. roll, and would not. eat even a 
broiled pheasant’s wing ; but she said she was per- 
fectly well, and had heard no bad news about Volney 
or any one. 

The two ladies were still at the breakfast-table 
when a servant brought in Baron ‘Chandos’s card, 
and presented it on a silver salver to Lady Per- 
dita, 

Perdita’s hand shook as she took it: ‘She started 
up white and trembling, aud Sybil, seving her agita- 
tion, started also. 

“You are deveiving me, Perdita,” she said, seiz- 
ing her by the arm with a convulsive hand, “ Some- 
thing has, happened to Voluey,.and you are conceal- 
ing it from me.” 

Perdita strove to calm herself. 

“No,” she said, solemnly ; “ indeed no.” 

“Let me go with you then te see Baron Chandos,” 

Perdita hesitated. Her uncle had doubtless brought 
her some information concerning Talbot Dane. How 
could she bear to be hindered hearing it. by Sybii’s 
presence ? 

“Tt is about Voluey, or he would not. ask to see 
you instead of me,” asserted Sybil, excitedly, . ‘1 
will see him.’’ 

And before Perdita could hinder her if she had 
wished she had darted past: her and was in the oak 
parlour where the baron was wuiting. ‘ 


yruy <Boooee- 


asthe” 





Another gentleman, tall and distinguished-looking, | 


stood partly beyond the curtained: arch, his wide, 
dark eyes fastened hungrily on the door. 

Baron Chandos net Lady Sybil as she was coming 
in, drew her aside, motianed Perdita to pass’ them, 
and then, with Lady Sybil’s hand ‘on his arm, wout 
out of the oak parlour and closed the door. 

Perdita’s first emotion was amazement. 

She had discovered, she thought, by a swift glance 
within the room, that noone was with Baron Ohan- 
dos. But she had‘not looked beyond the arch. 

Now, as she stared atthe closed door, and then 
back into the room, the gentleman before mentioned 
came forward eagerly at first and then more doubt- 


fully. ; ; 
far looked absolutely frightened ‘at the sight 
0 m. 

, It-~was Talbot Dane, . ; 

He mistook her emotion, her sudden pallor, for dis- 
pleasure at seeing him, 

“ Pardon me, Perdita, my lady,” he said, stopping 
and looking at her, with an expression. of the keenest 
pain...“ I was led to believe by something Baron 
Chandos said that you were willing to see'me.” 
t) Perdita put Ler hend.quickly. on tlie back, of a chair 
for supports oy iicl Sve einoge weds 

Practiedl,and brave: as! she was, the sight of the 
man she had always loved,and with that look om his 
handsome face, was almost:too mach! for her at that 
moment,’ : ‘ hie I ddy you 

She extended. her other hand’ witl»a° fluttering 
smile, 

“Tam very glad to meet'you,” she said.’ “1 told 
“eee ald like to be friends with you,” - “<a 

e young man sprang forward and. caught ‘her 
hand Detween both his, f Vine ¥S 

His Gn6 ¢yes shone, his Nps trembled.’ * 

“ You are too good ‘to’ me,” he cried.“ I don't 
deserve that you should speak so kindly, andT ought 
not to have présumed enongh on that kindness to 
‘come here. . But—but—it seemed to me when the 
baron, the dear baron told me J could not stay away. 
I'am unworthy even your forgiveness. J have becn 
@ base-and black-hearted man, but I, could not stay 
away from Paradise when I was told I might come 
and look inside it, 1am going away directly, Lady 
_Perdita; only let me hear, you say that. you)for- 
Biron ph the horrible wrong I did you once, aud I 
will go, 

Perdita’s eyes were downcast.!) She could not. trust 
herself to look in those other sincere and eloquent 
_ just yet. She had always been'a very outspoken 


girl 

‘“T looked for you last evening,” she said, impul- 
sively, And then Aushed suddenly to the roots of her 
bright hair. . 

Talbot Dane looked startled. His lips trembled 
again, He looked like a man under’ powerfal agita- 
tion. 

“T'was out of town. I only saw Baron’ Ghandos 
this morning,” he said, in a low voice, “T tame in- 
stantly.- I am not cool-tempored like you, Lady Per- 
dita. “I could not wait till even a proper hout'.” 

Perdita liffed.her-eyes, such lovely brown eyes, 
soft yet spirited, frank thougli shy, 

Not even Talbot Dane, with all the might of. his 
transgressions on hig head, Could well fail to read 
their enchanting language, 

“Tam glad you came at once.; I wished to be 
friends,’’ she, said.;.‘ that. was. what I told. my 
uncle,’ ; 

Talbot. Dane’ ‘could scarcely ‘speak, He Kissed 
the little hand he ‘was still holding in a-kiud of pas- 
slon, 

“ Friends, friends ?” he repeated, almost inaudibly. 

Perdita went on, rapidly, her sweet voico faltering, 
but never failing. 

“It was not the wrong you did me so much,” sho 
said, “that I reproached you for; I should have been 
just as indignant if it had been another.” 

“Oh, yes, yes, 1 kuow, a cowardly, contemptible, 
false villain,” muttered Dane, clenching his teeth, 
aud dropping Perdita’s hand suddenly. ‘* You ought 
to have me kicked out of your presence.” 

“Please not to iuterrupt me,” resumed Perdita, her 
own lip quivering... “I blamed you more than, you 
deserved ; I have since found your man Cheeny was 
the real villain. You were wrong, but not nearly so 
wrong as I believed you. I never learned all the 
truth till the day before yesterday. Shall we forget 
it atl and begin our acquaintance here, now, as though 
there had been nothing in the past either to remem 
ber or forget ?” 

Talbot. Dane drew a deep;breath as he took, the 
warm, soft hand Perdita extended once more... He 
was very much overcome, 

Never man:repented a wrong’course more'bitterly 
than he had. 

“J did wrong,” he said; “but loved you ‘all the 
time, I’ve no business to say it under the circum- 
stances, but I hope you'll believe it. I did love you 





all the time, and if I-had known it was you to whom 
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the succession belonged I should never have lifted a 
hand to hinder it.” 

“T believe you,” said Perdita, eagerly ; “and now 
please, please, if you have any regard for me, drop 
the subject right there; we begin our acquaintance 
here, this momeut~~you and I. Surely you will con- 
gent to that?” 

“TI should be a wicked ingrate if I did not, and 
I’m afraid I am. I don’t deserve your love—how 
many times shall I say it, Perdita? but I love you so 
recklessly that even your forgiveness ‘seéms a ‘small 
boon without you can give me your love too.” Iam 
mad to imagine it; but just now you did look as ‘if 
you cared for me, and I used to fancy it in the old, 
go happy days at Falkner. I wish I had stayed 
away. I ought. I thought if you said ‘1 forgive you, 
Talbot,’ and just put your hand iu mine, I should’ be 
gatisfied,’ but I'am not. Good-bye, Perdita, and Hea- 
ven bless you.” 

‘Why are you going so soon? Is this the way 
you and I are to be friends ?” asked Perdita, and at 
a glance in the frank, sweet eyes Talbot Dane fal- 
tered forth : 

“Oh! my darling, canit be?” and had her in his 
arms at last, 

It did ‘seem too good to be true, bat there was 
true metal’ in Talbot’ Dane, badly as he had acted 
ouce,and he and Perdita were not so poorly matched 
after all. 

Perdita drew herself out of his arms presently, 
blushing and smiling. 

“We must have my uncle and Sybil in,” sho said, 
“ Sybil. willbe surprised. My uncle always said you 
were too good for me.” 

Talbot Dane's fine brow clouded slightly: as he 
murmured : ; 

“Too good! he'had better not say it to me.” 

Perdita paused as she was about to ring the bell, 
aud dropped an arm about his neck shyly. 

“See hére,” she said, putting the other hand beside 
his cheek, I was never so happy in my life as lam 
at this moment. Look at me, Talbot, and see if it is 
Lot $0, There—oh, Talbot, how happy, how happy 
Tam,’ 

She hid her face on‘ his shoulder, crying softly, and 
Talbot Dane brushed his eyes while he kissed her 
and said: 

“Heaven helping me, Perdita, I will deserve you 
if man can?’ ". 

(to be continued.) 
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CHAPTER LXIV. 
“I was, lured into this den by the same man— 
the man who bears my name, whom I have loved 


and cherished asa son,” gasped the earl, panting 
with weakness; “ and left here to die that. he may 
inherit my possessions. ‘But, my child, don’t think 
of me, but yourself. Is there no hope of escape??? 

“None, at present,” returned the sweet. voice; 
“but Heaven has sent me to you, and will open up 
some way: It was not of my own. will, not with 
my own strength, that I discovered the secret. pas- 
sage, and descended that awful staircase in all this 
thick darkness. Heaven is at work,for, us,;:be of 
good cleer, my lord,” 

Her words thrilled him like wine. 

“Ab!” he cried, “I was. willing to die, but you 
make me Jong for life, again.. There aro so,many 
wrongs that should be righted,. If I were,strong— 
if I had. food to sustain lie a few days longer!” 

“Food! , Are you starving, Lord Strathspey 2?” 

“] haven’t. tasted. food for two days, Maggie, 
They think me dead, no, doubt, and I should, have 
been but for the few sandwiches that chanced to be 
in my pocket, They are gone, and [ am weak unto 
death pow,” ? } , 

_ “Aud I have food ia my room,” she; cried, _f Ob, 
if we had a light—if my candleliad not been extiu- 
guished.” 

“You havea candle, then ?” 

“Yes, yes,” groping in the gloom. Ah, hereit is, 
but how to light it ?” l 

“Ihave a match-case, in my pocket, if,they are 
aot all injured by the damp.” 

The earl took out. his match-case, and struck one 
after another, but iu vain—the dampuess had ruined 
them, as. he feared, 


But at last one shot up into, a;slender,, flickering ; 


blaze. 

Maggie hutried forward with the candle, and the 
wick iguited aud burned into.a blaze. 

The two, so unexpectedly brought together, gazed 
sileutiy for the space of a minute into each other’s 
eyes, 

Mazgie’s lips quivered at the sight of the earl’s 
Shadowy face. ; 
“Ab, my lord,” she said, * how you have suffered! 


Let me hurry, back now and bring you the, food,), 1; 





must take the light. I won't be long—unless—unless 


I have been missed.” 

The huvgry, wistful look in his eyes made her 
heartache, She caught up the candle and burried 
throughthe aperture and up the spiral staircase with 
winged feét-on and on, ‘never pausing till she 
reached the terminus, ; 

The sliding panel was‘ still open, and the great, 
ghostly chamber beyoud as dark and silent as the 

ave. is 

She flow in, and transferred the beef and oat- 
cakes fromi the platter to/her apron, fastening it up to 
the belt so'as to form.a pocket, then she took the 
mug of tea in one hand, and her light in the other, 
and went down again, through ‘all the must and 
mould, the bats fluttering in her very face, the noi- 
some creeping things. clinging to her feet. 

The earl’s death-white face and eager eyes half 
startled her when she: reached the vault. He 4 
out his hands forthe food like an impatient ehild, 
and Maggie, with the tears streaming down her own 
white cheeks, placed it before him, ‘aud sitting down 
on the great stone bench that occupied one corner, 
watched him while he devoured it. 

You shall have more to-morrow,” she said, 
simply, when he had finished. “They always bring 
me more tlian I need—and now, my lord, | must go. 
If by any chance I should be missed, all hope would 
beat an end.” 

“I begin .to:fecl strong already,” said the earl, 
draining the last drop of tea,: ‘Maggie, you have 
saved my life, and now I must: think of saving you. 
Tell me how you: got here—all about this secret 
staircase.” 

** My lord, I’m very sure that I shall find some 
means to\save you,” she replied, with a little self- 
confident»smile. . Heaven ‘would. never have sent 
mé down to you if it did not mean me to save you.” 

“ Tf the spiral staircase ‘leads downward,” he said, 
after a moment-of intense thought,“ there must be 
one that lends upward to tle main tower. But what 
could be gained by that? I am afraid, my poor 
childy there is; no» hope of escape! And your 
fate troubles me far. more than my own! Heaven 
help us!” 

© It will, my lord! . Do not despair! And do ‘not, 
I implore you, stir irom ‘this place. till I come again. 
They believe: you dead—do not undeceive them, 
You may look for me soon, Farewell, my. lord.” 

She held out her hand with an air of womanly 
grace and tenderness. ‘lhe earl clasped it, aud raised 
it to his lips. ; 

“ Farewell, Maggie,’ he said. “If ever: Heaven 
sent.au angel of mercy to mortal man, it sent you to 
me this night.” ‘ 

She took up her candle and left him with a light 
step, and by the. last:glimmer of her taper; as it 
vanished from his sight up the spiral passage-way, 
he saw her white face and shining eyes looking 
back upon him like an impersonation of immortal 
hope. 

Maggie threw hersclf across the grand bed, with 
its faded, silken coverlid, utterly exhausted. | Her 
temples throbbed, and her breath came in gasps. 
The exercise and excitement of the right had been 
almost too much for her, 

If, slie, could only sleep her weariness would wear 
off, But ‘tired nature's sweet réstorer” refused 
its soothing solace, She lay with distended eyes aud 
clasped hands, her flickering taper burning iu the 
alcuve of the oaken casement, the grim portraits 
staring dowu upon her, and only one thought ringing 
again and again through her overwrought brain— 
Lord Strathspey’s words: 

“]i the spiral stairéase leads down, one must also 
rup mpward to the main tower.” 

Should she, weak and weary as she was, start 
forth again,aud test the truth of liis assertion? The 
storm had spent its fury, the winds bad lulled, and 
the sea subsided: into sullen silence, ~ Through the 
bars of her window she could catch now and then a 
rift.of silver moonlight. 

She arose at last, fiuding reposé out of the. ques- 
tion, andsat upon the edge of the couch, debating 
withia herself, what course: to»pursne, when all at 
once, sweet and soft as the numbers of some heavenly 
dream, the notes of a flute came floating from below. 
The air was that well-known old Highland melody, 
“The Campbells are coming,” played with exquisite 
skill aud eweetuess, 

Maggie had heard her old father sing it a hundred 
times, sitting by the fireside-on wiuter evenings. ‘It 
thrilled bey, through and through. She buried her 
face in the silkeu couch and sobbed like @ child, 
Sill the witching notes.came up, clear and liquid as 
the vice of a nightingale. They seewed to call 
her, drew her by au irresistible spell. 

Sbe arose, moved by a vague impulse, and took 
up her taper, which still burned in the casement. 
Passing through the sliding panel, she began her re- 
Searches again—upward this time,» 





Yes, the earl was right, Phere was a kind of door 
which, after considerable difficulty, Maggie suc- 
ceeded-in getting open, and then she beheld the little 
spiral staircase winding upward into the shades of 
impenetrable gloom. 

She began the ascent without a moment's hesita- 
tion, impelled, as before, by something stronger than 
her own will, 

Up, and up, she toiled, as she had toiled down- 
ward only a little while before. 

The darkness ‘and must and mould were just the 
same ; the bats fluttered about her head, creeping 
things clung to the dank walls that shut her in. 

At last, when her head began to grow dizzy, and 
her limbs to tremble under her, the little staircase ter- 
minated abruptly in a square, small room, from every 
side of which a window looked out. 

Maggie approached one of these, and a cry of ter- 
ror broke from her lips. The earth seemed miles and 
miles below her—she was at the pinnacle of the main 
tower. 

The Lookout it was called, and it had been used 
during the border wars by the Highland chieftains 
when they desired to reconnoitre the position of an 
enemy. 

For a space of a minute her head reeled dizzily, 
and she’ grew ill aud faint, but the sweet flute- 
notes came quivering up from below, and the old 
border war-song thrilled her like a sudden inspira- 
tion. 

Who was it? Some friend waiting to save her ? 

She drew near the window, and looked out again, 
her nerves like steel, her gaze unfaltering. 

The storm was over, and far above the Scottish 
peaks the black clouds went rolling off'in great rag- 
ged masses, and in the clear blue butween soared a 
full moon. 

A great owl hooted dismally amid the rank ivy 
that covered one entire side of tlie ruins ; and the love 
heath aud stagnant lake’ and ruined portcullis 
gleamed ‘far below, in the white moonlight, with 
ghastly distinctness, 

Maggie leaned far over the stone window. ill, her 
large eyes searching for some human figure, for the 
stirring notes of “ ‘I'he Campbells are coming ” stilt 
filled the weird midnight silence with melodious 
echoes, 

Could it be some friend who knew of her imprison- 
ment? re 

The thrilling flute-strains seemed to draw nearer, 
to sound just below her lofty window, and at last 
her searching eyes espied a tall figure, # man’s 
figure ‘without doubt, standing just beyond the draw- 
bridge, in the full light of the soaring moon. 

How should she let him krow that he was heard ? 
What signal should she make? . The grim turret was 
far too high for speech, and her wiudow, in the shadow 
of the rauk ivy, was very dark. 

She turned, gazivg round the square tower-room 
inquiringly, and her eyes fell on ber candle, which 
she had put down in one corner, 

The blaze was flickering in the socket, in another 
momeut it would burn out. She uttered a low cry 
of terror, but at the same instant a happy inspiration 
flashed across her mind. 

She tore the little lace handkerchief from her neck, 
and, twisting it into a wick, she held one corner to 
the dying blaze of her candle. 

It flared up on the instant, and turning to the win- 
dow she threw it out; and it went blazing and flut- 
tering downward, like a red’ meteor, falling and ex- 
piring almost at the feet of the solitary figure stand- 
iug iu the moonlight. 

(To be. continued). 








FIGHTING WITH FATE. 


— > 
! CHAPTES LV. 

Lorp; WALDEMAR and the Hungarian countess, 
seated side by side in the low basket chaise, drawn 
by a fat) and shaggy pony, drove slowly over the 
narrow, ill-paved road, bordered with ditches, and 
with wide stretches of undrained fen. 

Both were silent, 

The countess wag looking straight forward with 
big, anxious eyesjher face deadly white, aud @ look 
upon. it of awful suspense andanxicty, 

His lordship wondered at her, even while his own 
soul was tortured with strange hopes and fears, and 
his own anxieties pressed heavily upon him. 

“ How pleasant it would be ii we were only care 
free to ride on for ever under the starlit skies of sueh 
nights,as this,’ said Lord Waldemar, with unwonted 
sentimentality. ‘ Yet 1 must seem almost a grand- 
father to you, countess. You area mere girl still, 
Were you many years married to Count Roths- 
mere?” 

“Some twelve years.” 

“ Haye you chiliren, countess 2” 
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THE ILONDON RBADHRi 


Fusavarr 1, 1878.) 





————— 





a —— 


“My, marriage with Gount. Rothsmere. was. wot 
blessed: with children, my lord, but. my, husbaud’er 
sons, )l older than I, are; brothers and song, jte.me, 
They all love me, even as1 love them.” 

“lf they did not love you, Lady, Rothsmore, they! 
would be barbarians or, worse,” cried the . baron, gal- 
lantly,,y.ct. earnestly, ‘'L have kaown. you, but. 
few short weeks, but I love you as I neverexpected 
to love any woman again. Yoware young, enough 
to be my daughter, but wy, heart has goue,out tolyou, 
with.a tenderness of which. 1 had,not. deemed, my- 
selfcapable, I can offer you nosfiret love of -a- pas- 
sionate young jeart, I yielded that to,my,dear wife: 
who is uow in heaven,” and he tnised his grand eyes 
reverently, “She is still to, me wiat no, other | wor 
man can ever be, but I love you with the clinging, 
devotion of my riper years,, with; a:yearning tender- 
ness euch as a father might feel.,for, an. idolized 
ebild. Other men will and do woo you, dear, Lady, 
Rothsmere; with love, but none with greatey love than 
that I bear you.” 

“Don't!” she whispered,, putting ypihem hand. 
“Don’t speak tome. You will be sorry, my lord.” 

“Aod why? You. are not promised, to, ber mar- 
ried ?” “ 

“No,on, no. ButI shall never marry. again”, 

“You are young to say that., At;thirty, years fof. 
age ove does not lay aside all human,ties so,easily, tov 
walk on alone for ever. Dear Lady Rothsmere, Lama 
lonely old man, childless, loveless, Come to me, 
Be my, wife,. Make sunshine,in my londly,ouseylet 
me:Lave your smiles and your sunny, eyes, to greet 
mie when | come, home ; let me, have your noble-com- 
paniouship, the, benefit of your bright aud sparkling 
intellect and:yeur keen wisdom. 1 shall be a.grester, 
aud a bétter. man for your, influence, dean, Lady. 
Roth-mere, and I will love you with such rage,devo- 
tion: as even Count. Rothsmem could,uardly have felt 
or shown, Come to merthem;.1 implore, you.” 

“T—I appreciate your, kindness,.my, lord”, she: 
said, in.a faltering voice, “ butit may uot.be., Lean- 
not become your wile, I can never, makeisuushine 
in your lonely, house,. Ido. notlove you asa, wife 
should love her husband. It may,wot.bey dear Lord: 
Waldemar.” 

The baron stifled a.groan, i 

“T have permitted myself to hope,” he murmured... 
“T have been foolish, idjotic, but 1 though’ yow liked 
me, Lady Rothsmere; I faucied you were pleased, 
when |.came vear,” 

“TI do like you, my.lord,’ said; the Hungarian 
eountess, distressiully, “I like you and Ladmire: 
you. lloveto talk with you, to be in, your. pre- 
sence, to hear your ringing speechepgin Parliaments, 
but 1 love you as a daughter rather than as-a, wife. 
Ab, if Ileaven had only been 60 good ayto give me w 
father like yoa |” 

“T wish you were my daughter,” .cried Lord Wal- 
demar, with a fierce energy., ‘Since you, will, mot 
be my wile i wish you could be my;daughter., , Buti 
T have no son for whom | might,,beg, yput band in 
marriage. You will go back to. Vienna or. to Han- 
gary, aud forget the foolish old Englishmaw wholoved, 
you; but he can never forget you,, 1 hawetbeen,mad 
to think that you could love me, dear Lady, Roths~ 
mere, but 1 shall never cease to love,you. A sort ef 
fatality has attended me through life;” aud his, tones. 
took a bitter inflection, “My. wife died. young, My 
son, a frank, generous youth, proved false, and trea- 
chereus, aud married the daughter of, my enemy, My; 
nephew—youw knew whathe is. | And.vow, my. last 
hope ic shattered, L shall godown to my gravedonely, 
and forsaken.” 


“ My lord, our lives are what. we make them. For- 
give me, but bave you not laid your life waste with 
your own hand? Your son loved you—he must have 


loved youyet you suffered;hinrto die m poverty in 
a foreigt land. My lofd, we get witht we desefve in 
this world nearly always.” Heaven metes out to us 
drauglits of bittetnéss* sometitesy but, oh! the 
Gfanisiits’ we mix for ourselves are more Witter ¢til] 
athoneand-fold.” 

“You'do not understands my lady,” cried his lord- 
ship, evgerly. ©“ My son married a desiguitig woman 
—the duughter of a man PT liated; and I could nov 
forgive him. You cannot comprelend Ragtish’ pite- 
juices, Lady Rothsmere:”’ nant. 

“ Yer] an Poglish born and bred’? “SARS 

“1 believ d you to’ be of forsigw birth) although! 
you speak Evglish with such perfect’ purity, Tlien 
you are not’ Hungarian at af?” 

“Ouly by adoption; bat my husband being a Hon 
gatinnd | am w Nengarian countéss!”’ 

“Yon mast) have left Englund very early: ‘ Birt; 
dear Lady Rothemere; all this does vot! affect the 
point we were ‘diseussing, You aré a tendér; loving 
Woman, and cannot understand a man's bitter and 


relettiess hatred of his enemy. Ido notlike you to 
think me barbarous for my treat:.ent of my son. You 
may have heard a garbled story, and that may have 


prejudiced you against me, Men ate not-like- wo- 


fof ‘inten are like anmed, giants,,; 


- 


jmen., -Dhei 

trampling down all softer emotions. 
“Ab, do Lact know: it?” said 'the-counteas, softhy. 

\¢Have'I\ not. suffered, all my life from ond man’s: 

jhatred?” 

| “You, countess? . Great Hearen, you?’’ 





“Yes, I, my lord” she answered,,with a éndden:| | 


|passionate'thwill running, through her tones, upliftitg 
\herpale, soo wing faces ‘* My life hag been, blighted ;, 
I have wept above a grave wherein my youthand 
hopes and éarly love aliiié buried, I have niounned 
as: dead for many\ years one who livetl, but for whom: 
L. would: have died ;,and.all this for one:man's hatred 
ofanothen , Ah,.db-J,. not understand: thé bitterness 
of aeman’s hatred) when. its:curse has lain upom mer 
alj these years, and itsishadow restd'upon me still 2” 

“But, dear, Ladg  Rothemere,: how'cani any many 
lave hated one-sofinnocent and Jovely'as-you?” 

“ Die Scriptures saly that! the»sins! of \thie | father: 
shallibe visited: upow thechildten’ my} lord, and: my 
father's siue have been visited upod mew My history 
isi very like;te that of| yourson’s wifes: I: waa child 
of seventeen, ianocent, thoughtless, loving; a mene 
child, my lord, in my iguorance-of thie world. : I hady 
a lovery noblé;<young, generous, and inipulsives . He 
| Was: the som of ttiy“fatier!si eudmy. Lutiwhat! didz 
'Romeo,and Juliet caredor tho feud of the Mbntagues: 
‘amd Gapulets?, Could:that/fend: prevent: their love! 
[for each other? And so I and my young lover, like 
\Komeo dnd Julitty clung toveach dthtrin aideatiiless 
jloves Mby father Metl suddewly;,and disgradefuliy.:. D 
\wes 4o. be turied:fromt thy hone, and I had nowhere: 
to go. Thien my lever-with:histendor, chivalvic de-! 
votion begged me to marry him. He said. we-hade 
butte go ito! isafdt her! andvkueel at:his feet, and te 
|would dorgive andy bless. ust “lover hadweousiny 
a! wily-youbgoman, whovurged: us On toi thetixrevo-: 
ciblestep,; promising to secute/oar forgiveatss: We 
weresmairridd.. Wee went ‘to: my! hadband’s father, 
weuk,, trembling, dndcfidll.of. misgovings, and im+ 
plored hid furgiveness.: He—~Le spurned usifvom! hisc 
door!” 
; A groan/of iskewhs wrudg from the baroaJ: 

* Dhei nightwasichill and wet. . Wecwent! oatiisto | 
it heartbroken. I clung to my young hiisband's: 
arm,” Said: the comntess,iim the sdimethriilingy voict, 
‘and told. him! that.we would makea, home some | 
| Where together. Butjoly Heavew! the world seemed! 
jagailistiu’.. Wiowese like: two -babes in the wood. 
, We: wentvtd: London, bit oue little ntowey began to 
melt. We went te tvussels-—” 
| * Ah-h!”? 

“ Buti work eluded!uss I tirged. niy. husband to 
\abaudon me, the cause: of Lis misfortunes But from 








jthe day of our marriage until the mombut:- heidied iny | 


jmy atins lie was brutd aud stéuifast dnd loviug: he 
jhad alwaystendér: words for nse; andswiikn be died 
|hisJast: words werer ‘My wife; I loved: niy father, 
jand Love bim: still ids anger ege¢insti merhast 
planted: #idrasi even) iw my dying. pilloty y but wot: 
jWithstanding all the anguish, the remorse, the pri+ 
jvations} 2 bleses Heaven: that you are: my wife. 
HawWing. been. soc blest, Licau! go dowa) te my early! 
igrave-without aantrianut,”?” 
| Die quivering: voice broke! down, The baront 
juttered a quick, uncontrollabla-séby 

‘“ Ali, thevstery ‘must be! very dike to that of! yoar 
sbn’s youdgi wile,” saidvthe conntessy alter alittle: 
“lL wes @ widow ab uineteed, mytlord. 1 buried’my’’ 
husband :ini a g#ave; far:fromi hit mative Jaad) My: 
\aurxietiesy my longattendance upon him; sad my ‘pri-~ 
|vations~~for L liad to starve: myself: to'give him the 
luxavies he needed—al}:tdld upon: me. Jefe) il),and 
was taken to a public hospital) For weeks L-wavered! 
there between liferarid death,. Liwas atilast removed 
[to the convalescent ‘werd; amd’ anothier 'pationt was 
lputim myplaeés By somevoversight my name; whieh 
jhad ‘beeh placed againes the humberof nsy'bed; wae 
not crossed off. and replaeed: witle: the nanve of! the4 
{new patient.) She was feiendiess in! Trieste, ands: 
|stramger)... She: diets Hor death’ was” anavimeed: 
junder my name, and the gemlemanowhio ‘Had ‘emt | 
ployed my liusband -as:tator to: His sobsica used lier to 
|be.: buried . by my: husband's -sidey: aud: wade? iy! 
lname It was weeksmiter that that Iwas discharged’ 
lfrony the. bospital, aud then crept :férth, weak aid” 
straugély: altered,.t6 find: myself unréoognided; my: 
—— taken’ from) me, ead! myself! supposed 
be 2” 





| ‘The baron stared at her now with fletyy eyes 

“Tbatle child—a:baby. I found that herunrée, 
jbelieving me dead; hadostarted! with’ tlie! child for 
\(Bugland, t6 convey: her todhorgrandfathers I trated?’ 
ithe marge toi Malta; Lfouud w fever raving thete 


‘and discovered that the nurse had been seized! with-| | 


it) amd-had been drivéh fromthe inw where she *had 


‘taken shelter, the child!being/d@riventforth ‘also, [|| 


found that an: Englishwoman ahé a little:child: had 
both died of fever withiu.a week'thereafter'in w pea- 
sant’s house in the outskirts! of Valetta, and’the de- 








scription of the two correspouded with the description: 


of my nursejand my.child. I.believed them.dead, 
I went back to ‘Trieste. found my, hus- 
band’s empleyer. and. told- him. that I was clild- 
less,, homeless... starving... He,gave me. shelter, 
his good wife, for whom 1 had named:my child, 
ound me a situation-as governess and companion. to’ 
ord Rothsmére’s daughter. I never came, back; to 
gland-until now, and- now-[.find, that my child. I 
mourned.as dead is.tiving, My, lord,, by the instinct 
implanted in every mother’s heart, I have recognized 


‘my daughter.in young Honor Glint!. Honor Glint is. 


my,child !”” , pr ' 

|. The baron) straggleil to speak, bata host of con- 
flicting emotions held hint dumb; tn 

| He. gaspedt for , breath... Hisseyes. regarded. the 
countess iwildl yi tis / 

Suddenly) she started’ up. with, a :ringiag shriek, 
pointing, to. the. westward, where o lurid, glow? was» 
irradiating the sky, aud where forked' flames. were 
leaping, upward. | st woe 

“ Merciful Heavens!” cried Lord, Waldenmer,,,find-. 
MOT Son “ itis the Cypressest, ‘Lhe: Cypressesis, 

n fire!” 
CHAPTER LVY. : 
On capturing Honor: Glint, from, the: cottage: of 

Williamsj and forcibly coti vexing!) et tothedog+ 
cart Darrel Moer and Grimvod ;bad‘made all haste-te 

each the Cypresses with their young captive, | 

‘The: manager: kep$ ‘bisihan@.in a bratal pressate 

pon the girl’s mouth, to prevent jhier ppasible: out 

riespand, Held lide down upom the seat iu.a: grip lito 
ron, While: Darrel Moar dtdvd.as: rapidly'as possible’ 
over the roughly paved road. ° 
| +The shti¢ks/of Myra: Willidma: soon ceased:to be 





eard. i 
‘he Gviven of five milasnvas {pefformdd in a dead 
ud dminous éilence, btekenonlig by theclatten ofthe 
horse's hoofsrandsthe-rolliag of the wheols,: 
| Uheichupleweached thei hawated house” among 
thefdus,y approaehibg it from the» road: bythe paved! 
yv ahd: driving aronihd te thd: rear door: 
[ieiared deseondéd wit|i:the gizloie his ams, and: 
oer turned the tired horse into the stable yard}.andi 
pounded: a-vigorous peal upoti'the knocker. ; 
| \Miss:Bing camel tovthe deor, .. 
| Grimrod pushed past the woman with his -burddn,» 
entering therkitohdn,.\i mr ytd 
“Better take her up to her room,” ‘said: Moer,: 
hoarsely. ‘ ‘ : 
“ It’s all ready-for—her;”-eeid-Miss- Ping. “ This 
a AL 
She seizéd & tilted caridle artd‘ted tho-way ap’ to 
the room Honor had’so long occupied. 
The girl was relodsed‘ard ‘set upon Her feet. 
| “he fastetifopsofithe wintows'and dors were rtar- 
rowly etatiinéd! atid" Miss Blog aud ths two viflvide- 
went! into the hall? locked the4@b6r}' atti deseended 'to* 
tlie’ MidHetr, leaving their’ priddifer in‘ the’ midst off 
phift ‘and ‘datbhess: . 
, “Now give: us\sonte' sappet; quick,” said’ Moer, 
droppitghithéel? ‘eadvily' upon a’ stool “We've'got 
wotk Before*hs!”’ . 
|‘ Wiote did” you ffad' thegitf?” atked Migs’Bing, 
stirring the fire? / 
/ “About five iilés front litre,’ at tle first’cottege’ 
beyondithe farmer's/hete.”” . : 
“Have you seen anything of thin ' Hontionerd?” 
demanded Miss Bing—‘ Lotd'Waldemarand Sit h 
‘Tregaton alone’ with thé Svitietshatit conStable? 
| “Who? cried Grimrdd} ift # Hbrde y aH: 
| “Lord Whldehat aud’ Sit‘ Haugh Tezaton; -sit,’” 
aid Mises Bing; leapitig’ bavk“id‘alftight “hey 
came after thidnight’ lastnight) aiid! asked for’ Miss 
Glinti and @edrtited the hotis®) atid Sir’ High ctme 
gain with ‘as GonstaBle this’ yet y'afterddon—”’ 
“ wh PY ejaedlated Gtimfod: ” “‘Lpey ate’ of onr’ 
peek !7 j i in You 4 ot 
“ My uncle is following his investigations’ in‘ re~ 
En to thie ‘girls pdtentagey” ‘sat’ Moot, mene 


Théy Have wed ts ere tiiéy suspect our 
igns. They meamto rescue ~ : 
“ They are likely to conte’ batk’ ‘at? dui motiteht,” 
seid Mise Bing. site My, 

The two men looked at each othér‘assif wppatied: 
| Tt Wiite' and denth with! us,’ said ‘GAmrod, his 
Mephistophelean face darkéning’ as ‘with ‘a thunder-- 
iclowd, ‘atid a snddén g}are of lifhtiting shooting from 

iseyes) “ Tamiredaced to'pordity; Mobr’ Atl our” 
thope is in Hilda’s claims upon Lorti Waldbinat.: If 
‘this'girb'Be: deat, Lord’ Waldethar cau never prove 
‘thatshe is aught to him. He cannot disprove Hilda’s* 
tniinsy Or cast Her off.” ays 

“If we poison-her,' they nigy ‘cottie before ‘we can” 
tlie’ bedy,’” muttered’ Moer,’ starting and 
listening: 

* Yes; there must be no body found if they comes 
They'will be’ back® lieré at any moment. I almost 
fancy I can hear them coming. The girl's’ safe’ in 
her rovity We must’burn ddwn the house. with her 
lim ityand eseape to Londoti. 'T hey must find-us there 
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on their return, The fire must seem the result of 
an accident.” 

They lust no tinte'in deliberation. Mise Bing re- 
fused to assist them in their preparations; but! made 
no attempt to change their'purpose. They procured 
some old straw beds, aud plied them ‘before Honor’s 
door, They found cans: of oil) and one can of in- 
flammable burning fluid; and poured’ tli¢se on thie dry 
wainscoted walls. Then they seized’ the burnitg 
sticks, and took up pans of living’ ‘coals from’ the 
kitchen hearth, and emptied the latter fn the straw. 
beds, and with the former they set the walls in a rnn- 
ning blaze. They fired the furuiture, and heaped 
burning sticks in every room, and fanned-the flames 
carefully, opening the windows, to give. air to the 
fire, as soon as they were under way. 

The interior of the house.was now all ablaze-- 
the flames leaping from the open windows inthefront, 

Sir Hugh.'l'regaron, the constable, aud..Mrs..Wil- 
liams were. approaching. the house, their, horse iat 
mad gallop. Lhoy saw the blaze; comprehended its 
cause, and turned up to the hons¢,from. the noad at 
an increasing speed. Ae they reached thé lawm the 
young baronet spraug cut and dashed: around the 
dwelling with the speed and fury of: amadmans: 

Meanwhile Moer and:Grimred had returned toward 
the kitchen, scorched and blackened, looking: like’ 
two demons; firebrands still, in: their Hands: Miss 
Bing stood in the rear door, in:an attitude of flight; 
her bundle in her hand. 

“TI thought I heard the sound of" whieels;’" she 
said. “They're coming! They’re'coming!” 

Sho sprang, forward, crossed the. atable ‘yard; and 
plunged ipto the fens: 

The two villains were about to rust’ after’ lier, 
secking safety in the sare direction, whem Sir Hugh 
Tregaron, in «# whirbwiid, of fury and’ excitement, 
dashed around,the house andwas upon.tuem, Daryel 
Moer rushed ‘past, lim and escaped. 

Grimrod essayed to dash past also, but Sir Hugh 
met him with a fierce and determined. ogslaught, 
striking him a blosy with hig naked: fist upon the 
temple that stunned the villain, and caused him .to 
drop.heavily upon the ground like:a log. 

At that moment a wild and piercing scream,,came 
from an upper chamber, of the. buming; houge~-a 
scream in, Honor’s voice, 

Sir Hugh spurned; the senseless. body; of the: 
manager with his {got and dashediinto: the. burning’ 
hall. Hendrew dowm hig; hat over hiss eyes, andi 
plunged tlirough the black: smoke/andillindiog fame: 
te the staircase. He: remenrbered: the pusition | of 


Honor’s prisom chamber; aud hekuew'sliemuvt ow |. me front! thie hi 


be there, 

The staircase, being of wood, was.all ablaze. Sir 
Hugh mouuted it; the flames. catching lis garments, 
aud thesteps orumbling wader hisféet. The-balus- 
ters fell witha crash before le hed reached’ the top 
of the steps, The old honse-had ‘been drying many 
years; and: would have- made’ fine food’ fdr fire even: 
without thre’inflammable:oil‘and liquid: 

Theupper hall was all’ afire: ‘The’air was lot and’ 
burning. Sir Hugh's clothes were burning: in, spots. 
His hands ‘wers..scorclied. He gained: tlie dvon of 
Houor’s room; biit-a very wall of fire interposed. be- 
tween him and it, and’ he could nof. oroae it. 

Another scream came from the ginl’s roomy and he 


could hear, ber runuing to aud fro in her terrox, with | 


wild, pitifil moans. 

How the fire;seemed.to whirl and roar and.oratkle!: 
One might have fancied its living demon,,, rollicking) 
and sporting, 

Sin Hugh dashed in the door of Miss Bing/a-raom. 
It.was; burving, too, The, bed..was: oner red. and 
flaming. mase, and the walls and ceiling ware afite; 
The window was open to feed ‘the liane. 

Sir Hugh: staggered to: they door Iéadimg ‘idto 
Honor’s room, aud hurled: himssif-azainse-it, .- Ip 
yielded—it gave way.. ; 

He leaped into the prison: chamber;-now fall of 
blindingy suffocating smoke, bathe could’ not.see its 
inmate; : 

“ Honor,” he shrieked, sharply. “ Gome'té tme— 
teHugh! Herel am:” 

A willl cry of joy went up out’ of that flame-shdt’ 
darkness, aud the girl bounded toward him, 

He picked her up as if‘she had been’ #. cliild: “She. 
clasped her arms*around ‘his neck. 

He bounded-with her to the window of Migs'Bing’s 
room. 

He dashed out’ the sash with a ohair. 

He climbed the wivdow-sill’ with :the girl in. his 
arms, 

The fire roared in his ears, his sight was blurred, 
He trembled and clutehed:at the window-frame, and 
& great fiery, wall.rose up behind Lim, showing that, 
all escape througly the house. was.cut off, 

A shriek {rom many. voices. mingled,came up from 
the lawn beneath. 

The constable. was, there with Grimrod, whom 
he had-secured as w. prisoner. 


Mrs. Williams. was there, panic-stricken and weep- 


g- 

The Hungarian countess was there, on her knegs, 
her wild, blue eyes uplifted, her face full of Horror. 

Lord Waldemar was there, pale as death; and 
trembling. 

“Oh, Heaven!” groaned the old baron, “If rhtad 
buta ladder! Must we stand here and see themdie? 

Sir Hugh’s figure swayed ou the window-sill. 

A long forked tongue of fire shot out at hinnfrom 
the fiery wall behind him, 

Gathering all his forces, clasping the girl.closer 


down through space. 

He loosened his hold upon Honor as he descended, 
and she fell apart from him falling at Lady Rothis+ 
mere’s feet, stunned, fifghtened, but uninjured: _ 

The countess swovp*d forward, with a cryy tliat 
rang far and wide, aud caught the girlin her arms. 

“Mine! mine!” she-cried: “ My own little Hildal” 

The constable ran tor Sir Hugh’s assistance. 

The young baronet. getliered himself up, Hurt, 
bruised, but not seriously injured. Mrs. Williams 
crowded toward, Honor, Ieughing. and crying im@ 
breath. “ 

“I lave the first riglt toler,” shesail, resent+ 
ing the: foreign lady’a'intorferenes “lau her old” 






gasped... grave 
~ Yea) Margaret, itis. I, 


I was your oldt nurse, and) this: Indie is: your own 
nother,” : 

One look upward into: the: radiwat, tender eyes of 
the Hungariaw countess: was: ewough to couvince 


Honoref the» Lof this: assertion,. 

Ste yielded: to/Hex mother’s embimesiwithout ques- 
tionings 

Sir! Maghend Lord! Waldemar looked om with tears 
of sympathys, 

Grimrod. gnaslied? Lietevtlin ragp, andlstruggled 
bipry—arors 1 fh) <a 
_ “Oh, this joyfal night!” eid: Mrs: Williens, weep- 
‘ing. “D never lookedte semit,. stieuglit.my poor 
little. nurseling, wae:dead.. en 

spitel’ at: Marseilles} I. liwd not my: 

right miud*frs: yeas, aud’ biythat: tlamerevery trace 
was lost. of my* poor darlings Jolime Williams, a. 
sailor, brought me: Gomer fromt , mil. was 
my friend, and I married’ ims couple off yoars- 
later; but I have nover ceased: te mourw im 
little Miss Hilda, who I thought find died’ of the 
\fever at Malta. I never remembered going-on any 
vessel with her, and never knew who} toul’ me to" 
| Marseilles. But the long sorrew. is aver—the jong 
joy is at hand.” t 

Sir Hugh,, all scorched and blackened, Tookedsstill 
bewildered. : 

“Ts, the Hungarian countess, Mrs, Wallace, Moyds 
} my, lord, and. Honor’s. mother?” he asked, 

The old, baron answered. by goiug up to.the young 
girl and taking her in bis arma‘ aud. kissing” lier; 
saying: 

“ | recognize you, as my grand-dabghter, the: réal! 
Hilda Floyd, ,Honor. .Othec: ptodis:may: come ‘later, 
but L. recoguize: you now! as my’ deseendant’ and’ my: 
heiress, the next id the liue of ‘the Waldemar’ suc- 
cession, as: fally as J shall hereafter. 
a my dears child... You: hwve' taiten: my Hexrt 'by* 

storm |” : 
| Hovembraved her'tonderiy and gave het into 'Tre- 
, Savon’s! arms. 
| ‘Dien the grand old lordapproaclted the countess, 
‘who stood alone, lovely aud rapturous, with" blue, 
| sustatiow eyes’ and’ a face’ fill of gratitade'to Heaven,; 
and said to her, liunibly, with tears: 
| «fi have ‘een witked aud revengefil, and I des- 
|pise'myself’ Will you forgive me? For, the sake, 
jf my poor d@ad ‘son to’ whom yon clung: so. faith- 
| fully, will’ you forgive me, my, danglter?” 
|. “[*ather!”” whispered the countess, in a voice 
\that thrilled him with holy emotions, aud. adeeper 
itenderness for herthan he bad. yet. known, ‘Dear 
! father!” 
| She, crept into, his; arms; and his tears)fell on hier 
'fair-head. 
| Grimroi had been fighting desperately with: his- 
‘hends;, end had lovaened them, 
| . Het now sprang up: and drew hig pistol’ while he 
retreated. 

The constable: leaped. upon: him Grimréd fired. 
‘Phe: officer: knocked: up. the werpon; and tlie’ ball 
shot into the: manager's Brain, killing him ietwntly. 





Lord Waldemar, Sir Hugh Tiregaron, Lady Rotiis- 


to his brave heart, hegave a leap forward and shot) 


nurse, Margavet-Cro 
The-countesslooked the litit glownef the-} i 
burning house: fell on the te: : 
Mrs, Willtiome: mhewement. 
“ Ttisy mypoldumist 


; to up bewildered d reeoguiz- 

lng oo ts EP 
“Oh, chitéebildt” Williams, “Towns 

Margaret. Chopsey" \E 8 ;.f 


Heaven: less. || 


mere, Honor and Mrs. Williams, all returned to 
Somersham, followed by the constable. 

Hours later, while the party were seated in Lady 
Rothsmere’s room at the hotel, discussing all these 
strange mysteries, Honor produced her onyx ball, 
and the countess gave it into the baron’s hands, 

He recognized it as an ornament belonging to 


"| his wife, and had been given by her to her son. He 


touched a spring set secretly amid the encircling 
| diamonds, and the onyx ball tlew open. 

It was hollow, and coutained a letter crumpled 
into thesmallest possible space. 

This letter had been writter by Wallace Floyd 
upon his death bed, and was addressed to his father. 
Tt implored Squire Floyd toiforgjve him, and to be 
merciful to his poor/ye wiferand child. It de- 
‘tailed a long courser on tite part. of Darrel 
Moer, describing: liow Moer had weged on the mar- 
riage of young with Jaaict) Arlyn, and how 
| Moer had ted messages fro Squire: Ployd to 





theefivct wee otto blame for her father’s 
m Ver he-~-Squiter Floyd —liad no 
‘dislike to ae eae Wallace married to 


her he would soompi us # " 
| There were some last sad fof adien from 


‘the son to the fatlier, words sey that old Lord 
“Waldemar burst\into # temp’ =~ 3 and went te 







his own. roomy, was seen uof mero uutil morn- 

ing. But that niglgiie, wasehanged. His 
; harsh, divt mauner yielded temgrave gentle- 
) meas: that sat upou lis: stern: vignge. 


; Thonext dag? the party returned! to London. 
- They drower te Lurd idemar’# House in Park 
} Lane and fooud/ that DarrelMoer had arrived in town 


-| before: thom, ad! taken; away his wife aud Mrs. 


; Wateliley, ae» well, as wgtore of mouey from the 


baron’ ; 

The precious tris wereimet pursued and escaped 
BE order ’ 

Therethey wandered about likeTslimacls until their 
money was‘all gone, 

Darrel Moer dicii of smallipomin Italy during 
the next year, add Mrs Wateliley;, contracting the 
disease, also dies, F 

Before her deuthishe’ madeseertified statement of 
the fraud Grimtod@) aud) slg: Tigd: endewvoured to 
practise upon Gopal Walilimar, amd sent it to bis 
lordship. 4 : 

Hilda also suffered from, tie same: loathsome dis- 
ease, but recovers despoiled of all her ines3. 

Soured apd despetate, poor aud fallen irour all her 
high estato, she matvied #tmvelling courier, a Ger- 
man, who beats bem wowe wud them, and makes her 


»| life. miserable, 


Assuredly her insolent#temper has long ere thie 
been curbed. 

Thename-of THild# liad become distasteful to Lord 
) Whidibmer; and Honor never adopted it. On the 
Every day of her arrival in London Captain Glint 
arrived at the-house-in-Park Lane in a state of mind 
oborderingiupbu frenzy. He had believed her mur- 
dered, having received the letters announcing her 
strange diskppeatancet His testimony; added to that 
of Mrs, Williams, was suftivient to establish Honor’s 
identity beyond ail questiou.. .Houor tried to abato 
his just angevagziusw-his wife-and bis wife'#daughter, 
| but he would not-be:nppeased: ; 
| Having: discoversds the: fasdness' of Mrs. Glint’s: 
nature, tre disniizsed' her and her ‘clifldren from His’ 
| houses making suitable pivision for lis wife She 
| did‘not nved Wilda; However, dying of fever in. the 
‘next year: ‘Clatette wns force" to give up lrer fite- 
lady ideas,’ aud to apprentite: herself to # wiillinet, in 
order to procure a’ Buyport. 

Miss Bing ‘Was novér doen dftér Ker escape upon, 
that night of the fire thto the feus. It is sapposed 
(she mu-t have pericled by some: accident or fatality, 
|bat no dbe ever sought in the; stagnant. waters.or. 
iamong’ the tall rusiies ‘or het body. Her brother 
Heft. England secretly -by, an early steamer, and went 
ite. Cauada, where ha was.killed in.a,tavera brawl, 
| Honor was recognized as Lord Waldemar’s ieiress? 
‘and successor, aud, ber intraduction to society was’a 
marked success, 

Tlie Hungaviaw Countess. of Rothsmere prasides 
lover Lord Waldemar’s house} and. is: bis cherished! 
‘and beloved daughters He finds rest, peace, aud sun- 
ishine in her society, and he makes remorseful atone-! 
ment to her for is lorig-dgovbarshness to her and-his 
‘son; Wallace-#luyd’s: bonus repose in! thetomb of ‘the 
‘Floyds, and: are mariied ‘by au inscription reebrding 
his: virtues: ‘Pie’ old‘ lwrd clings to his’ beloved’ 
daughter-in-law all the closer now since last year he 
gaveaway his lovely yoong grand-datighter to be the 
wife of Bir Hagh ‘lregaronm 

The youthfal Lady: Tregaton, with her unique 
‘beauty, sweotuess, and loveliness, is a star at the 
English court, a sun'in ber ‘owt honte, and has won 
twhat so many fougtt for, that botte of contsution—- 
the Waldemar succession; 

THB KND, 
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MYSIE’S FORTUNE. 


ee 


In a cheerless room, low ceiled and scantily fur- 
Gished, sat an old woman leaning over the fire. 
She was engaged in making some toast, which ope- 
tation she performed with extreme care, Every 
few moments she would turn round and look at the 
little clock on the table at the side of the room, 
then glance ata small recess in the opposite corner, 
in which stood a bed, whereon a girl slept heavily. 

** Poor motherless darling,” murmured the aged 
woman, desisting from her occupation, and, placing 
the plate of toast on the table, she drew the 
latter up to the fire. It wasa dark morning; the 
cain had been driving all night, and the wind howled 
mournfully ; the ceiling of the room leaked, and on 
one side the heavy drops fell with a steady “ tap, tap, 
tap,” to the floor, 

Breakfast was ready—a plain, poor meal enough 
—and the old dame called her charge, who was hard 
to rouse. 

“ Mysie,” she cried, at last, louder than before, 
“‘wake up, child, it’s past four, and here’s your 
breakfast ready. By the time you've eaten it it will 
be time for you to go.” 

The sleeper opened her weary eyes and raised her- 
self on her elbow. 

“Must I get up now ?” she cried, plaintively: 
“*My eyes are heavy, and I’m so tired,” and the 
pretty face, round which the bright locks fell un- 
combed, looked up lJanguidly. “Indeed, I can’t 
wake up!” 

“I thought so,” said the old woman. “ Yon said 
* Call me at four, Mrs. Marsh, for we must be there 
by five without fail;’ so I have only done as you 
told me to do.” 

“Oh, yes, I'd forgotten all about my new place 
—I’m wide awake now—I’ll be ready in a minute,” 
and the words ended in a sigh. 

“Well, here’s your breakfast—only think—I’ve 
made you some nice toast, for it seems to me that 
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you'll starve if you don’t eat more than you have 
done lately.’ 

“Oh, indeed I can’t eat,” said the girl, and the 
delicate lips trembled. ‘I wish I could; but some- 
how I’ve had no appetite lately. I think I'll take 
some luncheon with me, and perhaps by noon I shall 
be hungry. Itis very kind of you to give me such 
@ nice breakfast, I’m sure.” 

“ There, don’t say a word about that, child. I’m 
sure ever since I saw your poor mother die I’ve been 
bound to take what little care I could of you. It 
isn’t much, to be sure ; but if I could only see you 
Well that is all I should care for.” 

_ ' Qh, I shall be well enough soon,” said the girl, 
ight , Smiling as she spoke, and rising wearily from 
er chair. 

Slowly she placed about her shoulders a much- 
faded woollen shawl, put on a bonnet also much the 
wanes for wear, and ventured out, into the cheerless 
street. 

_ The splendid houses that she passed seemed less 
limposing through the driving mist. Street after 
street, corner after corner, Mysie hurried past, 
goaded by her sad thoughts, for she was young, poor 
thing, only sixteen, to work so hard for her living, 

The market-men were slowly wending their way, 
sleepy and yawning, and here and there a servant 
came out of one of the handsome houses, and lounged 
on the po 

‘They who live here do not toil,” said Mysie, sor- 
rowfully. ‘“ How strange that life should be so full 
of joy for some, so brimming with woe for others!” 

Little she knew that earthly joys bear no flowers 
thornless. 

On she went till she came to an imposing estab- 
lishment, where when the shutters were taken down 
were exposed to view patterns of gorgeous waists and 
sleeves, brilliant in red and green and yellow, while 
a wooden figure was set revolving, in order to show 
off a skirt covered with fine flounces—and bodices, 
capes, fashion plates, and patterns of rich silks were 
displayed to every possible advantage, 








——_ 


Passing in by 2 side door, that had years nefore 
been painted green, bui bad now faded into an un- 
certain colour of no decided tint, the pale girl 
mounted three flights of stairs, fearing at every step 
that she was already.too late. 

It was yet.early, however. . 

Miss ee a tall, acid maiden, who ordered as 
she was ordered, drove as she was driven, met her 
with a grim smile. i 

Her shining scissors hung by a long steel chain 
to her side, a black velvet pincushion appeared con- 
spicuously near her belt-clasp. Her hair was drawn 
back tightly, ornamented only by a band of narrow 
red velvet, so near the colour of her hair as to sug- 
gest many a glancing smile. 

“ Come, come; work is all ready. Nancy Withers, 
what is the matter—toothache, eh? well, work’ll 
cure jt. Jenny Griffin, you’re to take the crimson 
velvet body—Mary Clarke, you the sleeves. Miss 
Mysie, theré’s a’ breadth to embroider in green and 

and a white satin band. “The clock is striking 
—come, quick, quick.” , 

“ How sharp she is,” giggled one of the girls, a 
pun she invariably repeated whenever the spinster 
spoke with energy. ‘ ’ 

As for Mysie, she sat down to:her task with dis- 
like, beautiful as it was. ‘ 

She liked the work; but stitching for ever, or 
producing silky flowers on tho detested surface from 
hour to hour, and from day to day, makes the most 
enthusiastic grow weary and dissatisfied. 

One would tire of plum pudding if it were the un- 
varying every-day fare. ; at 

Besides, Mysie’s eyes were extremely sensitive; 
fine work hurt them, and caused headache. Still 
there was no alternative. Her five shillings must 
be earned, for even at this low pres did she consent 
to toil if they would only take her. 

Perhaps Miss Sharpe or her employer thought 
that the pleasure of working in such briiliant colour 
was compensation enough for any trifling trouble to 
her eyes; perhaps she didn’t think anything about 
it—most likely the latter was the fact, for Miss 
Sharpe had no soul above her work. 

She had been drilled till she had become a perfect 
machine. , 

It was the busy season, and tho girls were se- 
verely taxed—many of them’had gone home ill— 
and others who came were hardly fit to work. Hol- 
low eyes, white lips, and attenuated forms were 
there in plenty, and, in spite of the wearing labour, 
trying to look healthy and comparatively happy. 

There are light hearts that no toil can break down 
—there are birds that sing in the snow. ( 

Many of them sat in unnatural positions, telling 
of the of physical strength and constant pain in 
some vital part.of the syetem; some bent over the 
fine fabrics with, chests that were hollow and con- 
aumptive figures, while silks passed through their 
hands that were to adorn the wealthy, the healthy 
and beautiful on the occasion of some splendid fes- 
tival, and nearly all the girls present had that pain- 
ful intentness of vision that, calls forth sympathy 

wherever it is seen. 

Mysie sat in the midst of a lively group. 

“This satin is for Miss Helen Willis, daughter of 
the rich banker,’ said one ; “ she’s to marry  mil- 
lionnaire—and they do say he is splendidly hand. 
some. Shouldn’t ¥ like'to be Miss Willis myself? 

‘*I should rather be Rachel Rauleigh, the Jew’s 
daughter. Her father has heaps'of diamonds, and 
there’s no énd to the propérty that’s to come to her 
by-and-bye, ‘Who would you rather be, Mysio 
Morse ?” 

* I~I don’t know,” said Mysie, languidly ; “ none 
of those + people, I believe, although it must be 
delightful to have plenty of money, attention, and 
all that sort of thing:’’ 

‘*Mysie Morse has such extromely refined and 
quiet tastes!” sneered.one of the envployées, who 
had never liked the gentle girl.. ’ 

“I know one thing she don’t do,” said another, in 
a sharper voice; “she don’t pass a certain house 
every day to see if she can see somebody who smiled 
at her once--probably in ridicule.” 

“Silence, Norah Miles!” exclaimed the young 
eit}, whave imprudence , was thus pointedly indi- 
cated. 

“ Young women, if you can't talk without quarrel- 
ling you had better hold your tongues,” said Miss 
Sharpe, and her steel chain rattled as she spoke. A 

“TI know just what would suit Mysio Morse, 
murmured a sweet-faced girl, who was laboriously 

ting — “a nice little home away in the country, 
where sho éeoild go out of mornings and enjoy the 
scent of clover. We've got a snug little place 
twenty miles off, and I wonder I ever came here. I 
get homesick sometimes, thinking of the cows and 
chickens—but, there, I wanted to earn some money, 
and at any rate I have got a nice home to go to, 
she said, smiling to herself, as if in fancy she saw 
the old red cottage. ‘ 

“ She'd better scrape acquaintance with some of 
the market boys, then,” said a new ‘comer, an awk- 
wark, fresh-looking girl. “She’d have fine times 
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with them slender hands making butter and cheese» 


milking cows and seeing to dairy-work and cooking. 


uldn’t she wish herself back though P’’ 
ba ysie put her hand tohersitie involuntarily. ‘The 
very mention of sweet country air, clover and all 
that, made thé pain harder to bear, , 

“Yos,” she thought to: herself, ‘so eagerly, ‘I 
would marry the podrest farmer to-morrow pro- 
vided I could love him, and leave this miserable, 
endless sewing and embroidery, gladly, oh! how 

ladly !”* 7 
" ‘At that moment someone called Miss Sharpe. She 
did not return for some minutes, and then she was 
accompanied by @ tall, nobly handsome’ man with 
the air and mien of a'gentleman, who gazed round 
him perfectly at his ease. loner, 

Of course the young ladies looked their best— 
smiles and simpers went freely round, and attitudes: 
were improved—while ‘whispers and side-glances 
were busily interchanged. E10 | 

The young man seemed to view the scene with a 
good deal of interest,.as he proceeded with his in- 
terview with Miss Sharpe, who had laid aside her 
acid business face for the time. 

Mysie, who had once or twice raised her:eyes,re- 
marked to herself that she! had never seen a finer- 
looking man, she even noted the wavy curl of his 
chestnut hair and the glanco, combining sweetness 
and strength, of his large gray eyes. Perhaps she 
vaguely wondered) what. he could want of Miss 
Sharpe. But still she worked steadily-on. 

Some ten minutes elapsed; the stranger had 
gone, and the uaual dull uniformity went on, broken 
only by an occasional question, for the girls wereall 
tired. 

Scareely stopping long-enbugh to eat her-unpalate- 
able lunch, Mysie: Morse toiled: on, drawing: her 
needle steadily in and.out, selecting this colouriand, 
that shade, till all. tints and colours seemed: to 
mingle in one uniform shade of gray—tilli she was 
almost worn out with weariness. 

The girls, however, were not allowed:to stop ‘till 
candle-light—many were required to stay in the 
evening —the embroidery-workers only ‘till the light 
faded out. 

Mysie had never felt so. thoroughly exhausted. 
Her arms were almost numb as she tied the strings 
of her old bonnet, her va sem felt as if there were 
needles in their tips, her head ached, her eyes were’ 
dry and tingling. Oh, if she could but have thrown 
herself upon. some kind, motherly bosom. to enjoy 
the luxury of a good cry ; but that could never be, 
however—poor, pale, tired little Mysie was mother- 
ess, 

Neither father, sister, nor brother had she to help 
or to love her. 

The good. ereature with whom she lived had once 
been a servant in her father’s. house, and though she 
was very kind her nature was too inherently coarse 
to allow of her boing the companion Mysie needed. 

It was not quite dark. in the street, but Mysie 
brushed the tears away and wondered. what m 
her sight so dim... She could scarcely see the: face 
of the old clock over the jeweller’s shop door—some 
way the blood tingled strangely in her temples, and 
it seemed aa if the tumult of bells rang in her ears, 
though with a far-off sound. 

“If I only could reach home,’”’ she thought, “ be-. 
fore I fall,” for, her feet, seemed to: fail her; and 
clapping her hands over her forehead the overworked 
girl staggered forward and fainted. 

When she recovered. she found herself extended 
upon a lounge in what appeared to be some office ; 
and on moving @ little alow; rich ‘voice said, softly : 

“ Ah! L see you feel better.” 

Looking up, half, pleased, half terrified, she was 
startled to see the tall, stately stranger who. had 
that afternoon held an interview with Miss:‘Sharpo.’ 

“ How do you feel mow. ?”’ 

The question was repeated. 

“Oh, better, thank you, much better. »I.am only’ 
sorry to have made so much trouble—I never fainted 
before in my life, .I.worked too steadily 1) sup-' 


e, } 
_ She had lifted herself, and now sat wearily lean- 
ing against the lounge. : 

The colour forced to her cheeks by agitation made 
her seem wondrously beautiful. : Her luxuriantly 
golden tresses had fallen down; she tried to gather’ 
them in her trembling fingers, but those weak little 
ministers refused to obey her,will. i 

“Norris!” galled the gentleman, as he ‘saw how 
Powerless she still, seemed,.ané a tall, benevolent- 
looking old lady came from another room,and, seeing 

lysie’s situation, gathered the : soft; masses up 
quietly and bound them, 

“Shall I send in the,tea and toast ?” she asked: 

And before Mysie had time to protest a little table 
Was drawn before her, and tea of olden flavour, 
richly tinted with cream, stood before her, so.dif- 
‘tent from that she had tried to swallow in the 
morning. 

“My carriageis at the door,” said the stranger 
as she seemed refreshed and quite herself again; ‘“if) 
you will trust yourself with me I w“lsee you safely 





home; T shall not let you walk. If I remember 
faces, I think I saw yours in the establishment 
where I talked with Miss ah to-day.” 

Mysie blushed—not with shame that she had 
been recognized as a sewing girl, but with pleasure, 
for at'this moment the gentleman appeared abso- 
lutely like an angel of mercy with his guarding care 
and pleasant eyes and smile. 


. 


nanées he rewiembered hers?’ Had her white, thin 
face attractions after all for such as he? 

No; not‘she was vain, foolish to think so; ‘his 
e are _ arrested by the bright colours she naed, 

was all. af 

Quietly, and with a dignity all her own, she 
allowed him to lead her to the carriage, and in afew 
moments they were set down atthe very humble 
‘tenement where Mysie lived. 

“A fair croature,”’ murmured the young man to 
himself, “4a sweet flower ‘blooming in the midst of 
this wildernese of brick; I must sée more -of her. 
I knew she must be superior to her circemstances 
when I first saw her to-day, She has been better 
off; there’s a certain elegance of motion, a repose 
of manner, that indicate innate refinement. Yes, 
yes, I must see mort of her.” é- 

And did little yo dream of the stranger ? e 

Whether she did-or ‘not a wordrous pleasure 
bloomed in her heart at the mere thought of him. 
The next evening; though she had worked as closely 
at her task as before, she hardly felt weary. 


She had a hope now, though ‘she’ scarcely’ whis- 
pered to herself what that hope was—enough that 
it strengthened and blessed her. : 





The next night he came, to the no small wonder- 
ment of the good woman who kept the poor place. 
The old room with its faded carpet, faded rug, faded 
chairs, faded- everything; .wag a palace right. 
ened up by Mysie’s bright, -happy face and the pre- 
sence of the handsome gentleman. - 

** What a beautiful young man he is, to be sure!” 
said the good old dame, “I’m sure he’s’ been well 
larnt; and. how splendidly he ‘did talk about the 
country! I should think he’s a born farmer notwith- 
standing all his high. ways. “How I'd like to live 
ona farm of his: management! I'did dairy work 
long enough before T was as old’as you, Miss Mysie— 
many’s the tired back-aches I’ve had over the press 
and the churn; but merey! why should I go to ima- 
gino him bein’ a farmer ?” 

Mysie'thought so too as with a smile on her lips 
she took her candle to retire, 

I will not say what pleasant visions accompanied 
her to her resting-place; but a certain smile ‘fol- 
lowed her—of that be sure. : 

Not'long after this; one bright'day when the sun 
shone goldenly-in at Miss‘ Sharpe’s sewing-room, 
there was a great commotion among ‘the young sew- 
ing girls there assembled. 

Mr. Warner, who was known among the operatives 
as @ Very wealthy man, called on Miss Sharpe; and 
Mysie was all blushes when the latter, with a look 
‘and manner of sndden Fespeot came toward her, 
saying she could leave her work for that day if she 
wished, as Mr. Warner had called for her, having 
important news to communicate. 

At this Mysie grew pale again; but'she quietly 
arose, and as quietly laid’aside her work, promising, 
to return soon. 

§ IT ain't’so sure of that,”” said Miss Sharpe, smil- 
ing grimly ; “‘maybé you'll find some other employ- 
ment that’ll suit' you better.” 

Mysie looked up with wondering eyes. 

“1 don’t understand you at all,’’ she said, a little 
indignantly. 

‘* Perliaps not, just now,” was the reply, with 
another grim smile, and Mysie was obliged to be 
satisfied. 

Not so the girls—they had been speculating and 
wondering. : 

“She’s not been getting them new things for 
nothing,” said one who felt a spite for the fair girl, 
though: she could uot have told why. . 

“J shouldn’t wonder if he's fell in loye with her,” 
exclaimed another. “ Butisn’t he splendid ? What. 
in the world’could he sce in that pale little thing ?” 

Meantime the subject of ‘these ‘remarks walked, 
quietly with her conductor till they stopped before a 
handsome edifice, 

“Miss Morse, this?s my mother’s home ; will you 
step in with me for a moment ?” 

She did not hesitate, for a sweet-faced old lady 
met ‘her atthe door,‘and led ‘her into a beautiful 
little parlour. 

Mysie looked’ about her wondering—still in thio 
dark, Das ' g 
** Miss Morse,” said the young man, seating him- 
self, IL am transacting a little business on behalf 
of my brother whio is at presentian invalid. ‘I believe 
I have some good news foi you.” 

* Good news for me!” she repeated. 

“Yes, In our last conversation you were’ kitid 
enough to tell me sontething of your former life. 
Your uncle, in. whose family’ you lived, died ‘some 





Could it be possible that ont of all those counte-. 


out in the world, though they were not much reduced 
in circumstances.” 

“Yes, that is correct,” said Mysie. 

* You also stated that.old Samuel Grosvenor was 
the’only relative you had, if he was still living; that 
rare ago he emigrated to Australia, and you had 

“= ae et a once oF ha since.”” 
y” Bai ysie, suddenly growin 2. 

* That Samuel Grosvenor is dead.” ey 

{on Mysie gave an inquiring glance, 

* And has left to his sister, or sister’s child or 
children—all his fortune.” 

Mysie drewa long breath. “ 

\ ais: weight ‘seemed suddenly lifted from her 


eart. 

“ He has left pro to the value of a million,” 
said Mr. Water, cnntenticoaly. , 

Mysie grew a little giddy. 

She trembled ean his It could not be for her 
—this gréat good news. e sank back quite over-~ 
come. 

Mr. Warner bent over her. 

“You're not going to faint again,” he said, smil- 


ingly. 

“Ob; no!—I don’t feel like fainting,” she whis- 

—_ “only it seems so strange that it should all 
e left to me—when thereare my cousins+——" 

* Who~ treated you so shamefully?” he ex- 
¢laimed. 

** Well, we must not return evil for evil, you know,” 
she replied. 

* Of course not—but shall you divide with them ?” 
and he laughed a little. 

‘* No, [hope to find many more needy than they— 
but, oh! are you sure?” 

It'was very hard to beliove that she who for tex 
years had suffered one long, dreary siege of poverty 
and dependence—nay, wearisome drudgery—was 
now to be vegecuce as rich as the wealthiest! the 
thought was overwhelming. 

No wonder she asked again, a shade of doubt in 
her face: a 

“Are you sure?” ™ 

“ Very sure, my little friend,” he answered, looking 
down into her sweet face; ‘“‘and I cannot tell you 
how glad I am, or, how anxious I was to be the first 
to apprize you of your good fortune. I felt that you 
who had toiled so’ nobly, so uncomplainingly, de- 
served all the L Se gifts that fortune might shower 
upon you. Had that uncle whose family have treated 
you with so much‘unkindness lived, possibly the 
money might have reverted tohim. Now I have only 
to add,” he continued, in his winning way, as his 
mother léeft the room to order refreshments, ‘that 
you will quite forget your friends in your new-found 
honours; perhaps I may include myself when I 
speak thus.” , ua : 

“ Forget you!” cried Mysie, impulsively. 

The emphasis was sufficient. 

There was no need of the eloquent glance, the 
smile, the confusion. 

She had in that little sentence unconsciously laid 
bare all the love, all the trust, all the confiding in- 
genuousness of her innocent heart, but he did not 
‘take undue advantage of her candour. 

“JT am a man of plain tastes,” said he, taking one 
of her hands inhis. ‘ My especial hobby is a quiet, 
retired life in the country, where I can attend to my 
farm and enjoy the sweet and soothing companion- 
ship of nature. When I firat called at Miss Sharpe’s 
—first saw your face so calm, so white, among the 
group of girls—I said to myself, ‘That is the face I 
would never weary of gazing upon ;’ and then came 
the wish—but no matter, I forget that 1 am talking 
to the gentie embroidréss no longer, but to the great 
heiress, for whose hand the wealthiest and noblest 
in the land might contend.” 

Mysie’s glance at that was a wholo volume of re- 


oof. 
an Still I will’add,” said he, with manly confidence, 
‘that if'Mysie Morse were at this moment what she 
deecemed herself this morning I sould wsk her to be 
my wife.” 

“Tn what am I changed?” she asked, almost 
mournfully, her eyes swimming in tears. 

‘In nothing but circumstances,” said the young 
man, gently. i 
Then came,a,pause, when, gathering both her> 
hands in his, he said, tremulously ; 
“Mysie, rich or pdor,\I love you. Will-you be my 
wife ?” 
Smiles ‘and tears were in the soft eyes that looked 
up from his shoulder, His strong clasping arm 
was around her. 
When Mysie rettirned home to tell the good news 


-to her old friend who had toiled so nobly for her in 


the days of her poverty she was'greeted by the 
sight of @ handsome carriage; and, as she entered, 
two of her cousins were seated in their gaudy wrap, 
ings in the plain room she had long called her 
ome, 

“Why, Mysie!” they cried, almost in a breath, 
as they started forward. 





years ago, and in consequence hig family threw you 


Tiie-young girl recoiled alittle, remembering tueix, 
former treatment, os 
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“We've been irying to find you this ever so;long,” 
said Adela, the eldest, spreading ont, her flounces: 
again. ‘“‘ We cowldn’t thinle where you had hidden 
yourself, * ais oals I 

“You are very kind,” replied, Mygie,, with all the; 
warmth she could summon up, 


“Yéu know we were. not, to blame. inthe matter. || 


of your.leaying vs,” continued theelder woman, ua- 
blushingly.“ “Pve often talked if over.” yer 
* Eo 


Was not the wedding,a superb one? Chroniclers 
say tat it was. Coulif it be possible that. beautiful. 
creature in garments of laco..that, seemed :to; have 
been wronght by the fairies, anda veil rich enough 
to have beon worn by the Queen of England, had, 
ever worked, pale and, dispirited, in. Miss. Sharpe's 
roém ? The bridegroom, toe, how nobly handsome,, 
how thoughtful and affectionate, heiwas! ‘ 
Mysie retired to her husband’s splendid estate in 
the country, and a happy, creature she was,; not be- 
cans shé was wealthy, but because her husband. 
loved a farmer’s life, and she.could inhale.thesweet 
fragrance of the clover, hear the singing birds,see 
running waters afd exercise the’fulf graces of ‘her 
soul in loving, what Heaven had. made. M,,A.D, 








GLIMPSES OF SOCIETY: 


CHAPTER XxXVI. 

Mk. EvArts after taking Edward Zane home dis,- 
missed Mr.,.Stokey; for the, time, and then with 
studied politeness he conducted his, son-in-law’ to 
the best chamber in his honse. 

*' Edward,” said he, “I now leave you to reat., In 
the morning you, will, breakfast with mo, and thén 
we will go and see Anna together. . I will haye clean 
linen sent to your room early in the mornings, I 
wish you to be as comfortable as you can, and to look 
as well as possible in the morning?” 

* What.can the old man mean?” muttered Zane 
when he found himself‘alone. “ Hé is too smoooth; 
yes, too smooth altogether—shows:too little.of the 
anger, I might expect feom the cause given. There 
is something deep in all this, Like as notshe in, 
tends to arrange so that I-can make no, explanation 
to my wife until he tells-hér all. . Thatis it, I’see 
throagh his plan. TJ'll foil him though, Il wait 
till he has had time to get to sleep and then I \will 
slip out, gd home, make a confession té suit me and 
soften her, and all will be right again.. I am séber® 
now; thanks to’ the fright he gave me. What.a 
spoony Volchini was to give up his girl, tliough; to 
to them that had no busines’ with her—weren‘t 
even related. I'll have thelaugh at him in the clitb 
for‘ that.” 

Zane thus soliloquized, for he did mot febl sleepy 
now. 

His excitemerit was not worn off. He walked 
about the chamber with a light step, took’a cigar 
from his case, ignited it and enckas anti at last 
he thought he could leave the house without bding 
heard. 

Turning down the gas, so as to datken his room, 
he’ went to thé door and tried to open if noisalessly,s 
He failed to open it atall, Ik-had-been locked oa 
the outeide. 

* Confound it!” he mutterad.  “* A’ millionaire 
like me a prisoner in my father-in-law’s house? . I 
will not endure it. Ah, the window! 
by that and the alley in tho rear of‘ the carriag¢s 
house.” 

He went to the window’and. looked déwn ; in 
the’ yard, now illuminated by the moon nearly 
in “'the full.’”’ Ife saw therd what to a man.of his 
temperament, with nerves unstrung by recent dis- 
sipation, was fully as bad, if not worse, thandhelock 
on his door. 

He saw a'large Siberian ‘bloodhound which Mr. 
Evarts had kept loose in his yard-at, nigkt,ever 
since‘an attempt had been mado by burglars to enter 
the house a year before. 

Zane knew that the dog was as ferocious as a tiger. 

He dared not risk escape in that-direction. He 
tried the door agairi and shook it as if to test the 
strength of the fastenings. 

“Ten thousand fiends!” he oried, angrily. ““The 
door is as solid as a rock.” 

“Edward, my son, you would do*béttér to pray 
before retiring than to exhaust yourself in that man.. 
ner.” 

These words, spoken in a quiot, firm tone by Mr, 
Evarts outside, told the young man that even had 
the-door been unloeked he was watched, and without 
. — of reply he turned and threw himself on the 

ed. 


He did not mean to sleep, but he did; dressed as 
he was, and, as excitoment died away, that lethargy 
ro, always follows spirituous excitement fell upon 

m 


It was late—long after stinrise—when he was 
wakened by a knocking at his door and-a summons 
to breakfast, coming from Mr. Evarts. 


I can. leave 4 





He looked at his watch as he sprang to his feet. It 
hadrun down for he had forgotten to wind it’the 





‘night. before; but he knew it. was late by, the! height 

jof the sun. ails 4 , , ; ; 
He hastily. washed, looking with shame | upon his 

‘sunken and .reddened eyes; and the nervous shaking 


penmanship was known as.the best-in the counting: 


heh he descended to tha, breakfast-room, deem- 
ing it, the.wisest’course to submit.to-the wish: of 
Mr, Evarts, expressed when the latter unloeked the 
hamber door. : itd 

To his surprise, in‘addition to hia:father-in-lav, 
th saw two guests at the table: It. seemed singular 





hat they should be there at breakfast. | But thay 
ere intimate friends ofMrsEyarts—avquaintadces 
bf his.6wn, toor-~one had, married jhim to Annhy the! 
ther had taught the Bibleclass he bad. punetaadly: 
pitended before his marriages ‘“ 
| One, was the Reverend Mr. Talmage-the, other 
was the: ganial, the, good, the, philanthropic young 


minister, Stephen Merritt , 
* We are,going. to hold # temperante meeting .on 
@ small scale-for a great se by-and-bye, Friend 


Zane,” said. Stephen Merritt, with..a ,twinklet of 
pleasnre jin his eyes ¢,“‘and: wé've madle-an early | 
start for our destination.” eo et [ 

Zane hardly knew what-he said.in reply{bub with 
all his wealth he; never. felt,.meaner im‘allr. bis, lifé 
than hedid then., He.kept asking, himself: 


“Do these true aud good men-know, what I yhave'|! 
and, unfolding.apaper;:said >: 


beén doing?” 56 

He would have given half his wealth almost +6 
have sunk down out of them, sight, . 

Yet not by a word.or look did they show that 
they were aware of his derelictions++it.was only his’ 
quills conscience whigh, made him+hink so: 

Like.the thief who sees a.policeman in everyiman 
that looks him in the faee, so he felt as if those men: 
knew'allthathehaddone. _ 

He vould not look thom in, the eyes while saluting: 


them. ; ' 
Seated at thetable he noticed that the.“ grave,’’ 


spoken: by, the eamestvoice.of Mr. Talmage,'had un- | | 


usual meaning, Ther good: man: not. only asked 
Heaven's blessing, on »what they,tweteste pastake of, 
but strength from Heaven. to resist -téutptation to 
partake of that which.was not ggod.fombedy or soul, 

* Edward Zane had‘no appetite for food. Hercould, 
hardly raiser his. coffeescup. to, his, lipsyhis, hand, 
trembled so violently. Politeness, prevented, any 
open: notiee being taken of this, but Mr. Evarts' and 
his friends could not avoid seeing it: . 

If.the truth was told, they. were. probably glad:to 
see it. 

Conviction comes most quickly through intensity 
of suffering, And without conviction. there is: nd 
repentance: He who i> not conscigus! of" having, 
done wrong willnevér grieveforit.. 

Breakfast was sdon over, and then Mr, Evarts said :. 

“The carriage is at the door, gentlemen. We 
will start if you please.. Come, Edward, my,eon, you 
aré in ,the*party !”” ‘ 

“Whire are you going?” asked Zane,almost. be 
wildeted, for he da not, know. bat ‘an inégbriate 
erat was before him, ‘ 

“To hold” a temperance, meeting at.your, own 
House, my, boy,! So,come alongy’ F 

In a-niinute more all four, were in 'the-carriage. 

Tilmage “atid Merritt, seated side by, side,. dis 
cussed earnestly, the best means of doing -the most 
good if the various fields» before them, bat Hdyard 
Zane and his father-in-laew.rode on. in: silence. until 
the carriage reached tho house of the’ son-in-lasy. 

Here Edward wastthe first to ‘alight, and, assume 
ing a lightér-hearted ‘manner than he felt, ho 'inyited 
the gentlemen in while. he opened. thodoor ivith his* 
latceh-key: 


His heart misgave him‘as he entered the sitting ; 


room, for his young swife wasmot there, and he fearcd 
indeed that’a knowledge of all ‘his faithléssness-had 
reached her.and that she was.gone. Wor, strangely: 
as he had yielded.to the siren who led him astray; 
ypt in-hisheart’s depths there was loye for her, the 
idolof his boyish dreams, the hopeof his:yeung man-- 
hood, the prize that he had struggled forand secured. 


“Where is your’ mistress,;Mary 2?” he asked, un- |, 


easily; as the-servant came in. 

“She.will ‘be down iu a:minute; six,.. She-was up 
an” a Waitin’ solong last night !”’ 

Another arrow this to the troubled conscieneerof* 
the neglectful husband, 

But he tried to keep up anair of nonchalance, and, ; 
opening the window blinds tolet in the cheerful light, 
askéd the gentlemen to be seated. 

Ina little while Anna came. down, very.pale, her: 
eyes showing plaimly that she had passed a sleep- 
less night. j 

She saluted her visitors. politely and with a grace 
natural to her, kissed her father tenderly, and-then: 
took a seat by the side of her husband, clasping -his 
hot, feverish hand in hers, 

“We have.come here to hold.a tempenanée meét- 
ing, my dear child,” said Mr. Evarts,to Aama? . “I 
know you will approve- of; it, e ly when: you 
hear that I, who have: always believed thas alittle 


lof hands whichjonce. had, been so steady:that his¢ 








‘wine, now and then, was not injurious, intend to sign 

total abstinence pl 1 

“ Dearest; best of ‘father3+it makes me huppy'to 

eat you! say so, for your example:may help» those 
who are:in reabdanger?’ 
. “Thank you, my daughter: Ourbeloved pastor; 
Mr:Talmage, will eae anecting.1”* 

* Let us all kneel in prayert’’ said the geod man. 
| They.al knelt, husband and wifenbap' the white. 
haireti father‘in-law; and theuministersbreathed out 
& prayer which made each orfe feel assured, as. he 
seemed to, that withent thersis meitiier: hope 
hor safety. 48 yeni i} 
' Heasked for help against the powers of darkness, 

us -=es 4a $8, W 7 = a wvill ‘and 





= 





fot strength to wi Pp 
4 way to.choose between evibamigdod, » 
Itiwas aiprayerto Heavbn} and not for the ears of 


then}, fs iloe soqn 
A. = ene nin: thortriest, fullest sense°of: 
6 word. o} 1F 
The‘heart of Edward:Zanéwas-touchedasit never 
was’ touched.before;and whens at the! Jast amen ‘he: 
roseand saw the dear checks’ of his young wife wet : 
With tears he felt likeccasting hituself at her feet. 


mgs 

“T have sinned, but Iwill do‘so:nod more.” 

‘* Brother Merritt *has a pledge’which be--will read 
and: witich I am«ready: tovsiga,”’: said’ Mr, Evarts. 
‘whem all.rosetto their feet. t 

‘Themable young champion of temperance’ rose, . 





“ TL have herea pledge of total abstinence ftom the 
use of all:that-ean imtoxicatesbut my friend will 
pardon me if\L talk adittle before I offer it forsigna~ 
ture. I’ve got so used to talking for the sons and 

hters,.for! the: btotivers:: and: sisters, for" the 


dang, 
ifathers:amd, mothers! of the land om tempenanee that’ 


J can’t. get up without makingea speseh. |. My heart, 
svdul abe -body are wedded to temperdnee’ work—I 
expect tédive all dite init; to die imityand: hops 
ait lust to be glorified imitamong those saved’/by its 
bld$sed: influerices.. ot LOY 

“* Before asking everyione of us five to sign it, for 
I'll: pat-my! nanie down: on-every pledge I see; I'll 
give a few reasons why a pledge should be signed, 
and say while I'am doing it that every man; wonan 
nd child should | sign m pledge of :total:abstinence 
ftom the-use ofi alk kintis of: aleoholic drink. | 

* Firsty becausd of all poisonstaleoholis the worst: 
It doesnot kill instantly amd thus end the misery it 
creates; but dit mounts :to the! brain and‘ produces’ 
madness.» It blights honour inthe noblest natures. 
It sapso virtue «in its pure) foundation. It takes 
strength from mind and body. Therefore no one of 
sowid mind ill ox well, sould. use it. Kintinature 
supplies plenty of stimulants all sufficient‘in power 
which afe nob: pidisonous:te braimeor botly.) Seience 


demonstrates this every! day. If waskiowm before’: 
_ploohel was! knownito exish 


i. All should sign the «pledg¢;.and, ‘sigri-: 
ding, keep ib+the drunkard:to*save himself from de 
‘striution of sonl and body, to'give peace to those 
who, ttemble-for his saféty, who; loving: him: pray 
fbr his salvation ;\thé-mioderate: drinker berause he: 
chinot always retain icommand of !hinselt, and: tlie 
pbisom creating initedifiam increasing! appetite will 
work on and on until ho‘dsoiniinoderate, - Bvery’ 
drunkerd! was ontcers ‘drinker, , 

“ Those wlio never drinks strongdrinkishould sign: 


if, not alone-for:the:sake: of exausple;: but ‘to’ give 


strength for that honr:whith may ‘vomeé,’they ‘know 
ri when; that hour when temptation ‘opens: before 
thems: f 

“ Hetor shieawho. signs it; asking Heaven's holy 
hk]p to keep it, is thrice armed! against humanity's 
gteatest foct-against the greatsauree'of oriuié and 


aisery. 

“ To sigmand ‘keepvit- will make husbauds’ fond 
and faithful, wives cheerful ‘and happy; children joy- 
al and light-hearted. . 

“ Lwilknéw read the pledge; dear friends, and 
then lay it down for'signaturé/: And I pray to Hea- 
ven that not only thes but thousands; ay} millions, 
niay ~ and keep the same. 

“ Dhisdsite, 


*“*T, who hereunto voluntarily'sign' my! nate; 
pledge ——— and honour; before’ Heaven and 
ian, to this effect : 

o ** Lowill never*use* asa or a- medicine, 

exceptin thedirest necessity, whan life is threatened 

and a physician deems: it’ necessary,’ any! alcoholic 

dtink+by: whatevername’it is known—as wine, gin, 

btandy, rum, whisky, beer, cider} or ‘tonic’ bitters, 

A pomper pe ingredients of aloohol.. I will nob use 

it} nor willl giveat to others‘to use, or help to place’ 
iti where it can tempt humanity 6 ‘fall, God help, 
mc to/kebp this solemn promise.’ : 

“ There is the pledge; friendsand I'shall putmy 
name to it herejast have done before, and as I 
eachionein this rdom will?’ 

(To’be’ continued.) 
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( On’ anayerage, 300\ hands have’ been emplo 
ddily for two years'ou the Vienna Exhibition build 
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ing, and,only one life has been lost in, the, conrse 
of the operations. The total number. of bricks usedia 
over 6,000,000. 








_FACETLA, 


“ Tuepe’s.one .thing,’’ said: a: gentleman ata 
race that nobody can beat; and ‘that’ ‘is ‘ titne:’”’ 
“Fudge !”” exclaimed a bystander, “ every-drummer 
in the land bests time,” oat 

Houses oF Carps.— Substantial buildings 
throughout’ the country’ have been ‘wracked ‘by ‘the 
winter gples> strange 'to say we Have not’ obsery.ed: 
that paper mills ‘have received any injury.— Fur. 

AFFIRMATIVE NEGATION, 


Giles : “Did een.a' man ever zed'sitch wet weather. 
| 


in wllhis‘barn‘days afore P”’ 
Hodge; ‘* Noah.”-—Punch. 
(thinking of the sueathe 
Syusan: (thinking ‘o é her): “They say we 
shall base more water yet!” ? crete tte 
Milkman (thinking of his milk): Abl° That. yeu. 
will, my dear!"—DPunch,.., 
Sworp v. SicKLE.—Objectionis have beer raised” 
to the employment ‘of soldiers ‘by faymers in har- 
vesting operations; may the day. be distant when 


our red-jackets; will Lavem barvest-of theix owns — | ' 


Fun. 

“ You should live within ydur income, sir; said 
a harsh old’ capitalist to a 
advance of wages, “ It’s easy enough te live within 


an income,” modestly replied the clerk, “ but what' 


L should like 
without one.” 


to know is ‘how's felldw’ is+to live 


Agreeable Brother : “Tsay, Polly 
greeable Bro : “Tsay, Polly, why ism girl 
doing her hair like ai fox?’ . 0 we i] 
Mild Sister: “B b 
know! give.it/up !” 
... : “ Because she: Has a: brush and \pads.””— 
run. 
“You are the dullest boy, I ever. saw,;’ crossly-ex- 
claimed a bald-headed uncle to his nephew,.‘‘ Webi, 





h 
‘Us, 


uncle,” replied the youth, with » glanee iat the, old,’ 


gentleman’s’ bald head, “you can’tuexpect me to: 
understand things as quicklyias you do; because 
you don’t have the trouble of ‘ getting ‘em through 
your hair,’ ” 

A CLERGYMAN in a. strange parish, wishing: to 
know what,the, people thought of his'.preaching, 
“interviewed ” the sexton and asked him what the 
people said of Mr. Jones, his+predecessor. ‘Oh,’ 
replied“ the sexton, “they say he isn’t sound.” 
“Well, what.do they say. of: the new: minister ¢? 
“Oh, they say, he’s ail sound.”’ 

SILENCE IN THE CouRT.—Qutside.“ barbarians?” 
gney smile ata curious feature'in the wedding; pro- 
cession on the-occasion of thé marriages of the 1m-, 
peror of China;—‘t The, band in searlet, silent.’ 
Would that this.evidence of:royal taste might strike: 
the key-note— pardon the Hibernicism — to silenee* 
our excruciating street musicians.—F ia.; 

VANITY WITHOUT VEXATION. 

Belinda: *' Lady Jones. is: here to wish: us’ the 
compliments.of the: season, will you see’her to re— 
ceive them ?” 

Beuirice: “ No, thanks, Bel’. . I’profer receiving 
compliments from gentlemen ; and before: the sea- 
sonis over I shall: be, certain to-reedive far: more 
than J care fur.” —Fun. 

“ BAFFLED SCIENCE SLOW RBTIRES.’” 

Scene—Conversasione, of the Therebihangsatail- 

ogical Society. 
_ Dr. Fossil : “ You:observe; like-the-oscaléis; there | 
1s.a projection here of the-——’”* 

Lady Lastener (cager with demonstration) : “Thiak 
shows we cannot have been monkeys,:Ds. Fossil; 
because in real ‘people that. part is the funny bone,’ 

Military Escort (with evulently clear-view of the 
theory) :“ Very true, I think ifs:absurd; you knew, 
to imagine’ that that—aw—fellah could ever have 
been a man—arm is much too long to hold a gun 
properly ; proves it beyond a doubt—aw !” 

ae Drs Fossil, asadderif not a wiser mani}— 

'unch, 

‘Tue Sun.—L hope you. are. quite. well,.as: this; 
does not leave me at present. act is, I am under 
tepair. But what a set of little idiots youare! You 
go splashing’ about into unlucky atmospheres; got 
yourselves as wet as.you can, and then abuse me, 
because, in drying you, I make clouds come up,and 
you can’t see me. I’m all here, my dear little Karth 
80 don’t frighten yourself: Don’t believe-a word 
that chap Figuier says"about your folks coming 
here some day, I wouldn’t’have you at any price’; 
and he’s an.idiot. I hear that little idiot off ‘@ moon 
of yours is giving herself airs. If you were worth 
4 tay, some of you would find your way to her, and 
teach her manners. Dr. Croly told you that it could 
be done easily, if you only knew how: But that’s 





erk who..asked. for an: } 


I don’t"), 





your look-out. Mind,.I intend. to dry you: tho- 


roughly, and.untilithat’s done.you'll: see very.dittle: 
of me.. —— —_ oe go. on bellowing, if ut 
amuses! you; but afterall: these years’ you might! 
know better~Punth. i bili 
. Lag Moon,i—- We.send you the proper greeting; 
but. thereis no very:good feeling towards: you, You 
hav ed ‘us'with you into horrible atmospheres,, 
and we’ have hardly had ‘a glimpege of the sun fora 
moonth,. ‘You are always bothering over; reforms, 
|can,you not agitate for a repeal of; the union: ber 
teem you and us, and then we should glide away; 
like one of your balloons;into more'pleasant regions ? 
We noticed’ your’ gas-strike; and’ pitied yon, The 


\last'scénes in Babil'and Bijou are. exceedingly like | | 


|thé sceneryin the moon, but your. ladies have. two 
jeyes, Which. is ridiculous,,. We, have,; however,,.no 


jsuch sale beings ... as. Amazon;rQueem Helen 
ry Punch. d 


SST 
A. CHESTNUTING TOGETHER:. 


= old weods ‘were'sere‘and browr, 
@ merry ‘songeters 'gorie, 
And purpling mists'rose cold ‘and chill, 
Where summer rills had run; 
But cared L for, barren, fields, . 
Or fasy autumn weather, 
When, hand in:hand; sweet Nell and I» 
Went chestnuting together ?* 


I shook thertrees; from, loaded | boughs 
The nuts.came rattling fast ;): 

She gaynered well; and aii too soon 
Thehappy hours flew past; 

“How glorious it'would be,’’ thought, 
‘Through fair or clondy, weather,. 

If Nell and I could always go 
A chestauting together,” 


I oped the prickling burrs, to shield ; 
Her teadet handsy.and:said, ; 
“"Tis ever thuss the thors and’ burrs» 
With flowersiamd:fruits are:wed); : 
You’li need.a strong andwilling‘ hand“ 
For life’s tenvpestuous ‘weather; 

To guard as‘1tow; when*you and 1 
Go chestnuting, together.” 

* * * 

It’s twenty years ago to-day 
Since hand in hand we stood, 

And plighted’there.our troth, beneath, 
The old love-lighted wood 5 

And now a maiden justas sweet, 
In just sugh. hasy weather, 

My Nellie’s child,.and neighbour: Wili'st 
Are chestnuting together! 


They stand to-day where we stood then,, 
At the fording, of life’s stream ;, 

For them th' entrancing, hours pasetbgr 
In th’ same delicious dream ; i 

For love will live while time.shall keep. 
Its fair and cloudy. weather, 

And youthand maidens longwill ‘go * 
A chestuuting’tegether. 


| 
| 


& 
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GEMS. 


‘Mowzy may bé the root.of all evil, but, Jittle: good; 
gan be effected without its aid. 

Wx are not-called: upon ta, exercise: judgment: se 
much as:meroy and'love. 

Tue truly great have newer been destitute of ‘some 
ptoper sense of religioh, | us 
| IMMODERATE oare is a spiritual canker thatidoth. 
tyaste. and dispirit. 

Iz news’ is: swallow*winged, but’ wliat*is. good 
walks on cruiches, , 

your store of swiles: and) your kindest: 

thoughts for home. Give te the world only»thos¢ 
Wliich ave to- spare 

Men’ waut restraining a8 well'as propelling, power. 
The good suip is. provided with anchors sas: well.as 
sails. , 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES: 

Appiz; JAmM:—Pare, core, and, chop; good sour 
apples ; take the same quantity of sugarand make 
a syrup of it; add:the: apples, the juice and’ grated 
tiuds of two.or:moreiemonsy and: a” few pieces of’ 
white ginger. Boil it till the apple looks clear and 
yellow: It will ee five years, 

Scurr 1x Tue Heapd.—lInto a pint of water drop 
a lump of fresh quicklimei theisize .of:a.walnut 5 let 
it stand all night, then-pour the weter off clear’ from’ 
sediment er deposit, add a quarter of a pint of the 
best vinegar, and wash the lead with the, mixture.. 
It is perfectly harmlesse, Quly wet the roots of. the: 
hair, 

Baxep Cutoxan Pin’ — Clean and,cut up,your 


chickens and put them. in..a-pot to stew, covering 
them with water. Pat butter—large spoonful to two 
chickens—in it, with sattand pepper. While it is 
stewing make a rich puff paste with lard and flour,. 
roll out apiece and linea baking:pan, stir a. table- 
[epeontal of flour with water and stir it in the chicken, 
jthen pour it all in the:pan: with the paste init, Rol 
out a piece of dough forthe top and butterit, sprinkle 
flour over it; and roll again—do this twice ; then put’ 
iit on the pan, and put pieces of dong twisted across 
the top and in rings, between; stick it, well’ in the 
centre with a fork, presa the edges with the fork, 
and bake it slowly. 
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STATISTICS. 


| Counry .Gount,. Sratistics.-- Thera are 52) 
lcotmty. court .circaitssin England and Wales, andi 
courts are lieldin’ 521 different places. At-381 the- 
court is *thonthly, and’ at 140 the cburt is-held’ once 
in two months: The ‘number of ‘plaints’ entered ‘in 
jall these courts~im-the-year-187i-was: 911,538, as 
inst 212,293 in 1870; while..612. cases .werer sext 
from, the superior courts, as, against 597 in 1870,/ 
‘The numberof causes determined was'521,944 in 1871! 
nd 526,340 in’ 1870... Judgment’ summonses were 
ssued to the- number of 133;928; and” 66,606 were 
$8,704 warrants of'commitmdntwere issued. 
nd 7,969 debtors imprisoned. In 1870 the debtors 
mprisoned numbered) 6,597... In« 1871. there were 
81,128, executions, against. goods, amd /4,435 sales 
ade. The total amount for whieh plaints: were en-+ 
ered ‘was. 2;662,132/., ‘and the: amount / for whidh 
udgment was obtained by plaintiffs:wae 1824/1562. 
or débt'and 61/6701. for costs. The amount’ of fees. . 
bn all proceedings was 359;0811., being 6,814 mors: 
than in' 1870: Fronr all the foregoing it‘ would ap~ 
pear thatthe business of the county courts continués . 
to increase, while that.of the three.supezior counts 
of common law ison the decrease. 
| 
| 


' 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


| Paw FikseProvestanr Ca vrca: i Réwe>—: 
Work has been commenced ov ‘l'rinity Churon; the- 
fitst‘Protestant Church ever built within tho‘ walls 
ofthe-city of Rome: ‘It'is intended’ forthe sole uge : 
of Euglish residents.and visitors, 

' Vrsrrro EURO PBOFTHS SHanor PErsta.+Thee 
Shah of Persia has decided'té take’ with him to Bay“ 
tope’ three princes‘ of the blood royal, three min- 
isters of the first class, seven of the second,.and 
about'30 attendants. 

Tus, Spanuey: Lecrunes: ini AmeRioa.—Mr © 
Stanley; the'discoverer: of Livingstone, was; it ‘with! 
be-rememberedy offered’ 10,0007 by an enterpriziy,? 
Yankew' to déliver lectures ih the United: States; 
Thesé, léctures. have been, already, stopped, the: at-.: 
tendances being.s0, scanty. that the expenses: have? 
not. been mat! 

‘Tas Ainmoun won“ Perre rot Great?’ ; 
Russian Government, after unheard-of exertions, has, 
abandoned its attempt to make the armour necessany | 

r.thé big ship, “ Peter the Great,” which was: to» 
oe the: English fleet.from the sea some dayom” 

thers: The work-has been handed over to an’ Hinge. 
sh firm. ¥ 

A’ Stranox,Reauent.—Tho Indian eopship , 
+ Jima,” husarrived at Spithead, bringing tha 20thi« 

‘ Hasaars'r-alcorps which has: never beiore been: in» 
Fngland+the headquarters and ‘four batteries*of* 
he oO ¢, Royal Artillery; a few. time-expired ". 
men, and-elever lunatics. ‘Nhe 20th Hussars go, to« 
Cdlckester, the head-quyarters; and.three bat. eriesof.! 
artillery,to Woolwich, and ove battary,to nxeater. 

Queen Anxe's OHA —Tiio ‘ballroom at Melbury 
Howse} wifen} IP RH. Prince Arthur was present, , 
’ contained a’ véry: interesting and'ancient piece of far- 
nitare khown:ag! Queen Anue'’s cbait-” . Phiscis« 
lhrge square-chair, beautifully: carved: and wholly : 
gilts 1p is: wlxo adorned’ with ‘ riclt” gold late and“ 
fringe: At excl} corner is a carved figure ofa charuk ~ 
and the stat’ is‘supported by humah figaras. with 

rotéesqae/ keads of auimals., Altogether it) isa.very « 
‘Handsome: pieee)of workmanship: It wasuted! by: 
Queea Anne when Her/Majisty ouee visited Melbury-* 
on‘ her way back from Ooruwall. 

THe KuLomer.—A Russian inventor has»producéd't 
‘@ new weapon—the kulumet, or hand mitrailleur, 14 
‘b of simple‘construction, and may be: used by thé 
,soldier on any ground, however hiily, just like a riffe. 
iItiis comparatively: cheaper and stupler tlian the 
breechloarers used by European anmies and ¢ soldier 
‘grmed with) it.cam, under all circumstances; firethrice 
asrapidlyas: withthe needle-gun; in battle +it’ will 
fire twenty-four slots‘n minute, while otlier breech- 
lbadérs only fire ftom twelye to- thirteen a minute 
Any viflé'may ; be converted into a kalomet, and amy 





cartridges may be used with it 
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“ A Monts AGo,” words by Chas. Garvice, Esq., musi® 
by Luigi Zampa (Pettit, New Oxford Street), This grace. 
ful littie song contains some good versification wedded 
to a pretty air and simple accompaniment. Aid 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Wittum W,—It is certainly obtainable. 

Avretia.—1, The colour of the hair is dark-brown. 2. 
Handwriting very 

A.B. C.—Two guineas in the first instance, in the 
second one guinea. 

A Poor Man. — You can take out a pedlar’s certificate 
for one year for five shillings. 

Harry. — Your handwriting lacks freedom, which you 
should endeavour to acquire by practice, but the letters 
aré well formed nevertheless, 

Mrxvre.—1. On Tuesday. 2. Hardly up to the proper 
standard. It is perfectly possible to improve the hand- 
writing, a good model for imitation and perseverance 
and practice being the entire conditions of success. 

C. H. G.—The gross revenue of the Post Office for 1871 
was 4,880,000L, the nét revenue 1,269,000. ~ Bésides this 
correspondence on account of public offices amounting in 
weight to 13,793,480 ounces, and in postal value to 
135,5461., was carried by the Post office. 

So_omoy.—The words would be pronounced nearly thus: 
—Gheyber, with the initial consonant hard ; Hellene is 
im popular prouunciation made a word of two syllables, 
though, in reality, it is a word of three—Hel-le-ne; the 
other word is pronounced as if spelt Ung-went. Tle 
word Ukase denotes in Russia a proclamation or im- 
yom order published, having the force of law, It, there- 

ore, nearly resembles our familiar word, edict. 

J. S. B.—Chalk is we believe one of the principal 
ingredients. Milk is also largely adulterated with water 
and is then coloured with anatto. Some curious and 
hardly agreeable statistics as to the adulteration in Lon- 
don of this primal article of diet have been published. 
By this investigation and analysis it appeared, however, 
that nothing much more harmful than water was com- 
monly employed—what the adulterators, with a crnel fa- 
cetiousuess, playfully designated *‘ Simpson.” 

T. G.—Coal was discovered near Newcastle in 1234, and 
first dug at that place under a charter granted the town 
by Heury III, It was first used about 1280. Dyers, 
brewers, etc., begau to consume it extensively in 1350. 
In consequence of an application from the nobility and 
gentry, Edward I., in 1398, published a proélamation 
against it as a public nuisance. It was imported from 
Newcastle to London in 1350, and was im geueral use in 
the metropolis in 1400, 

P.S. G. J.—1. We cannot confidently recommend any 
one Manual on Mesincrism. ‘There are, however, many 
medical mesmerists resident in town. There is much 
curious information on the subject in Colqahoun’s ** Isis 
Revelata "— a book, we think, out of print, but to be met 
with occasionally in libraries and on our bookstalls, 2. 
There is a treatise on Phrenology by Dr. Fowler, an 
American gentleman—concerning which one of the larger 
booksellers would probably give you every information. 

Coprrrent.—We must decline your verses. The idea 
is not destitute of merit; but the mechanical versifica- 
tion is seriously defective. Connaught and sought are 
not permissible rhymes, it being necassary to rhyme. the 
accented syllables—a prime principle in English poetry, 
Fveedom and serfdom, moreover, do not rhyine, anda 
purist would certginly object to dust and lost, as also to 

and and lamb. ittle move careful study would be re. 
quisite in order to render “Connaught ” really,a poem. 

L, J. C.—The us? of gum would certainly, be, desirable, 
but why not for the purpose you mention use the orJi- 
2 cy water colours? Ir you want a good aud enduring 
ink the following (designed especially for zinc garden 
lables) will meet your wauts: — Verdigris loz. ; salam: 
monize loz. ; lamp black $oz. ; water half a pint, DBMix,in 
an eartheuware m<rtar, without using a metal spatula, 
To be shaken before use, and used with a clean quill 
pen. 

Bressie.—Manifestly a matter for the exercise of per- 
sonal discretion. In etiquette of course he had no right 
to nod. In fact we may go considerably beyond this, and 
correct a very prevalent error. In all'cases the recogui- 
tion is to come from the lady; in other words, the ady 
bows Lo the gentleman first, uot the gentleman tothe lady. 
Without au introduction, at all events, a recoguition on 
either side would be totally against all ordiuary social 
usage. But possibly affairs of the heart justify some 
Gevintion from the rigid rule ; aud love before this has 
trimmphed over a!l kinds of cold ceremonial observances. 

E. P.—Your lines called “ Pretty Polly” are vory 








ardent, and Polly, if:protty and a real person, oaght to be 
highly gratified. They are, however, hardly upto ‘the 
requisite stan ‘or instauce, no person however 
lovely, can fill a man with joy divine. The joy, as being 
experienced by a man, would most certainly human. 
To cali any lady a treasure’ is too hackneyed for @ ‘pre- 
sent poet's maypoees the expression is worn ont. ~ - 
rated’ and ‘* elevated” are words that do not ig oe she 
“cursed cause” referred to is rather strong language. 
Blame and mine aghin don’t rhyme, Frequently too 
there are‘ too many syllables in a linc—a grave defect 
manifestly, When you say to Polly ** You must — up 
with your lot and it: bear, and love the man you “e 
you express an oheqlate ipoasihility. such as_no poetic 
iceuce can permit. We cannot love those whom we hate, 

The last versé seems to be rather affecting, but we think 
we have given one or two passing reasons why we are un- 
able to publish the aimatory verses. ¥ 

Pout,—By alliteration is understood a certain concur: 
rence of sounds ; ordinarily one or more sequent words 
beginning with the same letter. This was the prevailing 
mechanical element in the Anglo-Saxon poetry, such for 
example as that written by Caedmon, the Monk of Whit- 
by. ‘The great modern master of the art, apart of course 
from his otherwise vast genius, is Mr. A: C. Swinburne ; 
but there is a very valid reason why all true poets should 
be more or less engaged.in alliteration. It is this: the 
repetition of the same sound produces melody, and 
where the liquid letters, 1, m, n, v, are concerned a most 
— melody results. ‘Here is a pecimen from 

ray ; ‘ 

** Woods that wave o’er Delphi's ste: - 

Isles that crown the Zgean deep, 
Fields tha t cool Llissus laves : 

Or where Meander's amber waves 
In lingering labyrinths cre ep.” 
Here these lines if delicately read produce a fine vocal 
etfect. There is the repetition vf sound, or alliteration, 
in **‘ Meander” and “ amber” and of the initial letter in 
* lingering’ and “ labyrinth.” The splendid poem of 
“ Doiores ” by our greatest living poet supplies moreover 
mauy inustaaces, some of them even superior to the one 
cited from the accomplished Gray: 


RETRIBUTION, 


Nay ! why should we talk of the past, 
Tis useless to do so, I trow! 

The jest was bitter as Abbott's fast—~ 
But what does it reck to us now ? 


You woo'd me as most men do woo ! 
And I listened and loved you then :— 

* Pastime” for you, with naught else to do, 
Most charmingly idle of men ! 


I was a simple young maiden 
Who carried her heart on her gleeve ; 
With pure faith and tenderness laden, 
Aud glad in your love to believe. 


The strength of my nem'ry to prove 
Yoa gave me a lesson to learu; 
You taught me to conjugate * love” 

In every conceivable turn. 


Before I that lesson had learned, 
IL had given you all my heart ; 
A heart that you carelessly spurned, 
And laughed at the giver | Don’t start ! 


I’ve forgiven you long ago 

For the grief that you caused me then; 
It made me a ** sensible woman,” 

Aud proved you the * wisest of men!” 


You taught me most heartless to be— 
To doubt all things professedly true ; 

Your * pastime” was to deceive me— 
My pleasure is now to cheat you | 


So whisper no more vows of love! 
Nor will wé talk more of the past ; 
For your foolish flirtatious you've won 
Love's retributive justice at last ! N. M. 


Jante, nineteen, tall, dark, loving, and domesticated. 
Respondent must be tall, ‘dark complexion, and of a lov- 
ing disposition. - 

Son B,, a Seaman, twenty-two, 5ft. 4in., wishes to cor- 
respond with a young lady about, twenty-two, mediam 
height, loving disposition, aud fond of home, 

Brum, twenty-two, would like to correspond with a 
qouna indy about nineteen, tall, fair, good tempered, and 
agre - sktshgs) 

Auicz, eighteen, brown hair and eyes, rather stout, and 
of a loving disposition, Respondent. must be dark, of a 
loving disposition, and about her own age. 

HETTIE, nineteen, fair, aud rather pretty, would like to 
meet with a gentleman ina good position, and about 
twenty-eight. 

BiLLy, twenty-one, 5ft. 9in., light complexion, hand- 
some, and loving. Respondent must be about his own 
age, well educated, and loving. ° 

HERBERT, twenty-three, tall, fair complexion, and in 
the Some. Respoudent must be about nineteen, loving, 
musical, 

Sam, twenty-one, tall, and dark, would like to corre- 
spond with a tall young lady of a loviug nature, and about 
his oWn age; @ governess preferred, 

Jerry W., twenty-seven, and handsome, would like to 
become acquainted with a young lady wio could keep a 
home comtortable. 

ANGELINA, twenty-three, tall, fair, good looking, and 
of au affectionate disposition. Respondent must be tall, 
and foud of home. 

Harrr WI. 11k, twenty-two, 5ft. Sin., dark complexion, 
wlue eyes, dark hair, considcred handsome, aud fond of 

ome, 

Sango, twenty-six, medium height, fair, good looking, 
and fond of home. Respondent must: be about twenty- 
three, and fond of ehildren. 

Ricuxky Mi, tweuty-seven, 5ft. 9in., handsome, light- 
brown bir, dnd in the Navy. Respondent must be about 
eiguteea, good lookiug, accomplished, domesticated, and 
able to keep a home clean. 

JACK, tyeuty-three, tall, handsome, and a seaman in the 
Royal “Navy. Respondent must be about twenty-four, 


good hot ng dark complexion, fond of home, and of a 
r table family, - 

EITY, twenty-three, tall, dark hair, dark-brown eyes, 
and of a loving disposition, woul! like to correspond 
with a tall, dark gentleman, must be of a loving disposi- 
tion, fond of home and ¢’ a. 

Tuomas J., twenty-nine, tall, dark complexion, good 
Tooking, and in the Royat Navy. Respondent must be 
about twenty-seven, medium height, light complexion, 
and of a loving disposition, 

Betsy, twenty-one, tall, dark, and would make a lov. 
ing and affeetionate wife. Respondent must be tall, dark, 
loving, affectionate, fond of home, and about tweuty. 


seven, 
Ben, tweuty-th: tall, brown hair, handsome, and of 
an affecti ay dispositic wishes to correspond witha 


‘oun who is pretty, loving, domesticated, and af- 
jeer oto yet. 


Ciara F., nineteen, tall, fair, brown hair and eyes, 
would like to correspond with a young man about twenty- 
— fair, loving, and affectionate ; a mechanic pre- 

erred. ? 

Louie Lavra, eighteen,-tall, fair, ‘light-brown hair, 
large blue eyes, cousiliered dsome, and a good pianiste, 
wishes to correspoud with a gentleman t twenty- 
six, tall, fair, and handsome; a clerk preferred, 

Exnestiye,, twenty-six, and rather petite, wishes to 
correspond witha gentleman about thirty or forty years 
ofage. “ Ernestine” is a very good pianiste, has 
money.in her own right, : ‘ 3 4 

Bewitcuine LittLe ADELE, seventeen, petite, with 
light-brown hair, dark eyes, can play and sing well, and 
speak French. Respon ent must’ be about twenty-one 
or~ twenty-two, tall. dark, loving, and agreeable; a 
foreigner pre‘erred, but not a German. 

Gipsx, twenty, & d-tempered and agreeable girl, 

retty, well educated, and fond of amusement, would 

ike to correspond with a manly fellow not much older 
aa herself, who is seeking a pleasant and affectionate 
wile, 

Crara Lovisg, nineteen, tall, dark hair and eyes, not 





to marry a gentleman about twenty-eight, in a good po- 
sition, honourable, well educated, tall, aud moderately 
good looking. Mes cea” - 

F. Mac, twenty-eight (engineer in the merchant ser- 
vice), medium ,height, dark-brown hair,and in a very 
good position, wishes to meet with # young lady'about 
twenty-five, dark, good looking, medium height, demes- 
ticated, and respectably connected ; a tradesman’s 
daughter preferred. 


CommMuUNICcATIONS RECEIVED: 


True AnD TRIED is responded to by—‘t Margaret zn” 
nineteen, tall, dark, affectionate disposition, intelligents 
and very well educated. br ad : 

Minwis L. by P..P, 0." ' 

c..T, ee 9..C,,’”’ 5ft., rather slight, brown hair, hazel 
eyes, and a good cook,” i 

Rosesup by—“ Alfred S.,” twenty-three, dark, good 
looking, and in a-gooa ition of life. 

LiveLy BILL by—* Nellie,” of a happy, loving disposi- 


tion, 

R. H.S. by—* Maud F.,” twenty-five, tall, dark, able 
to keep his home nice and clean, aud of a loving dispo- 
sition. 

Constant Reaper by— Nellie,” twenty-four, fair com- 
plexion, not tall, a lady's-imaid, and would make a loving 
wife. 

Exryest Borate Pattee,” twenty-three, tall, fair, con- 
sidered good looking, would make a loving, industrious 
wife, and is a domestic servant. 

Watrer by—“ A. W.." nineteen, medium height, 
brown hair and eyes, used to business, and very fond of 

ome. 

RicHaRp by—“ Jessie,” a servant, eighteen, thoroughly 
pessenrae , loving, fond of home and caildren, oa an 
orphan. a 

New. ZEaLanp by—“* Mary,” thirty-nine, tall, fair, gray 
eyes, brown hair, thoroughly domesticated, loving, and 
fondof home. ; 

Mase. by—‘‘Solidity,” twenty-eight, 5ft. 10in., in a 
very respectable position, 100. a year, affectionate, and 
domesticated. ‘ 

Mavxice. D. by—“ Mabel,” twenty-three, 5ft. 2in., 
ve og domesticated, aud able to keepa home com- 

ortably. ‘ 

Jack T. by—“ Wild Rose,” twenty-four, medium 
height, dark hair and eyes, good looking, affectionate, 
and fond of home. , 

Canotine by —‘* Ready-aye-ready,”) twenty-two, me- 
dium height, dark-brown hair and eyes, a petty officer in 
the Navy, and would make a loving husband. 

Tuomas by—* Emma,” seventeen, inclined td be dark, 
rather pretty, fond of home and children, and thinks she 
is all that ‘Thomas " requires. 

Biuyis by—‘‘Johu Geo. F.,” twenty-one, tall, dark, 
and good looking, in a positionof trust in a merchant's 
office, at a salary of 150/. perunnum, with a yearlyincrease 
of 20%, until it attains 2501, 


ee eee 


Evannnons's Jovsnar, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepence 
eac. 

Tue Loxpon Reaper, Post-free; Three-halfpence 
Weekly; or' Quarterly Une Shilling and Eightpence, 


—_~ 


| Soe ph ML Vot, XIX. of Tux Lonpon Reaves, 


4 £ice 48, 


Also, the TitLe and Inpex to Vou XIX, Price Ons 
Pewswx,! | 





——— 


NOTICE.-Part) 116, (for Jaxvaty, Now Ready, 
price 6d, 

N.L,--Coxuesroypents Must Appress Tuer Lerrers 
¥e Bus Epiton ov “Luz Lonpoy Reavis,” 334, Strand, 

t+t We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manue 
scripts. As tuey are sent to us voiuntarily, autuors 
should retin eopies, ‘ 














London: Published for the Proprietor, at 334, Strand, by 
G, A. Sars. 


bad looking, can piay the pianoforte, and sing, wishes - 
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